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Evidence studied 
by inquiry chief 


DawM Pansier 


T HE five men sus- 
pected of murder- 
ing Stephen Law- 
rence could face 
perjury charges 
after their two 
days of evidence ended yester- 
day with them fleeing from 
the inquiry building under a 
hai l of mirefipfi from an angry 
crowd, who then turned on 
the police. 

The inquiry chairman. Sir 
William Macpberson, wfll ex- 
amine the transcripts of their 
answers in the witness box to 
see if he should refer the 
papers to the Attorney 
General. 

On a number of occasions. 
Sir. William reminded some of 
the five that they could be 
prosecuted for telling lies to 
the inquiry. 

Legal sources who have 
studied their evidence sug- 
gested last night that a refer- 
ence could he made for at 
least two of the suspects. 

Observers who have fol- 
lowed the case closely believe 
that a number of obvious in- 
consistencies and evasions 
could lead to a crown court 
prosecution for perjury. This 
carries a sentence of seven 
years and would open up an- 
other forum for the men to be 
questioned under oath. 

Yesterday’s climax to the 
three-month Inquiry — with 
youths throwing bottles and 
cans at police behind their 
riot shields — ended a five- 
year wait by the Lawrence 
family to see the five mem 
being forced to answer ques- 
tions In public. 

But their protestations 
about not being knife-carry- 
ing racists did little to as- 
suage the frustration of 
Stephen's parents, Doreen 
and Neville. 

Nor did an extraordinary 
handwritten statement issued 
by the five after the last Gary 
Dobson, left the witness box. 

Badly spelled. It read; “In 
1993 we were all arrested for 
the murder of Steven [sic] 
Lawrence, which we all vehe- 
mently deny. 

“We do sympathise with Mr 
and Mrs Lawrence and the 
tragic loss of their son. We 
understand their quest to dis- 
cover what happened to their 
son and why no one has been 
convicted ofhis murder. 

■■We have no knowledge of 

this murder, we were not in- 
volved, we did not kill Steven 
[sic] Lawrence. 

"Our lives have been 
changed forever — we will 
pght these accusations until 
we are satisfied that our 
names have been cleared.” 
While the stand-off between 
the police and about 50 youths 
continued outside, Mr and 
Mrs Lawrence said: “Today 
has been a very stressful day. 
We have heard first-hand 
from three of the suspects, 




but we feel they have been 
coached and are lying. 

"They keep saying they 
cant remember and show no 
remorse whatsoever. It is 
dear that they are racist and 
violent. For us the struggle 
continues until we get 
justice." 

Yesterday's hearing, after 
i the invasion on Monday by a 
group of Nation of Islam 
black nationalists, opened 
calmly with David Norris, 
Luke Knight and Dobson due 
to appear. 

They an claimed that evi- 
dence of their racist language 
and fondness for knives was 
youthful immaturity and 
“silly humour.” 

At one stage, Michael Mans- 
field QC, for the family, 
abruptly stopped his ques- 
tions and Insisted that David 
Norris's mother should stop 
prompting his answers. 

Further evidence was intro- 
duced by Mr Mansfield to 
show that Norris’ father, Clif- 
ford, a convicted criminal, 
had been respons i ble for wit- 
ness bribing and jury knob- 
biVng in another case where 
his son was acquitted of at- 
tempted murder. 

At the end of the men's evi- 
dence, a crowd had gathered 
in the street where they were 
expected to be driven away. 
Over the next hour the crowd, 
became Increasingly hostile. 

At first there were minor 
scuffles with the police. But 
when it became apparent that 
the five were about to leave, 
the crowd pressed up against 
the police i»n<« drawn up to 
protect them as they came 
down the ramp from the Ele- 
phant and Castle shopping 
centre in south London. 

They emerged at a run with 
their hands covering their 
heads as the crowd started 
throwing bottles, cans, fruit 
and eggs. At the end of the 
ramp they threw themselves 
into a. white mini-bus which 
sped away with a police car 
escort infront. 

The apparent ease of their 
escape caused the crowd to 
erupt into more anger and as 
about GO police withdrew they 
were followed by mainly 
black youths bulling abuse 
and whatever came to hand. 

As the police regrouped 
under a railway bridge and 
more reinforcements In three 
vans arrived, a bottle bank 
was smashed open and more 
ffiicaiies were thrown. Al- 
though the police produced 
their riot shields, helm et s, 
and, at one stage, batons, few 
of the hundreds of people lin- 
ing the street seemed ready 
for a confrontatlon. 

The inquiry resu mes to day 

for a ftirther two days with evi- 
dence from the Clown Prosecu- 
tion Service about why it felt 
unable to prosecute the youths 

in 1993 and 1994. 

La w re ncB Iropwy, page S; 
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NHS: What the 
next 50 years 
could bring... 
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Ecstasy and agony as England’s World 
Cup clash with Argentina goes to extra time 



Alan Shearer is jofooed by David Beckham and Michael Owen in celebrating the penalty with which England drew even at 1-1 against Argentina last night .photograph; rosskmnaird 







John Duncan hi St Ettoane 

E NGLAND’S World 
Cup campaign hung 
in the balance last 
iright as their second 
round match against Argen- 
tina went into extra time. 

After 90 minutes the 
teams were level at 2-2. In a 
thrilling first half Shearer 
scored a penalty and 
Michael Owen a solo effort 
to put his team ahead, but 
the second half was marred 
by a gratuitous foul by 
David Beckham who was 
sent off. 

England bad been once 
again cheered on by 15,000 
fans in the 36,000-capacity 


Geoffroy Guichard stadium 
In St Etienne with Union 
flags and flags of St George 
fighting for space against 
the Argentinian bine and 
white. The atmosphere in 
the ground was electric, 
with the 5,000 Argentinians 
noisy before kick-os’ and 
during the match and the 
English roaring their side 
on and do minating the sta- 
dium as they had in Mar- 
seille, Vonlonse and Lens. 

England came into the 
match hoping to wipe away 
lingering memories of the 
defeat by Argentina in the 
1986 quarter-final in Mex- 
ico when Diego Maradona 
scored the infamnnc “Hand 

of God” goal and followed it 


with a glorious second. 

The game was England’s 
most important since the 
1990 semi-final with West 
Germany when England 
went out on penalties in 
Turin. 

England's World Cup 
campaign has been a whirl- 
wind of ups and downs — 
from the exclusion of Paul 
Gascoigne, the defeat by 
Romania, the violence of 
Marseille to the wins 
against Colombia and Tuni- 
sia and the glorious goals of 
Scholes and Beckham in 
those games. England were 
battling last night for the 
right to go to Marseille to 
face Holland as one of the 
favourites for the tourna- 


ment but also to avoid the 
ignominy of going out of 
the tournament at this 
stage for the first time 
since 1958. 

The English supporters 
had enjoyed a relaxed day 
of winging and chanting in 
the bars and squares of St 
Etienne. The atmosphere 
was noticeably more 
relaxed than for any of the 
team’s previous games. 

Interest in the game in 


England was phenomenal, 
the only comparison poss- 
ible was with the Euro 96 
semi-final against Germany 
in 1996 when England lost 
on pena lti es watched by a 
record 26.2 million people. 
Television experts were 
predicting an even bigger 
armchair army, surpassing 
the record by two million 
for last night's game. 

Sports section, page 1 5 


Police in £6m payout 


Force surrenders record sum to 
settle malicious prosecution claim 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 

N early £6 minion was 
paid in damages and 
costs, to settle a case 
brought by a .Manchester 
businessman who claimed he 
bad been ruined by a mali- 
cious police prosecution, it 
was disclosed yesterday. 

It is understood that 
£25 million was paid in dam- 
ages alone in what is believed 
to be the most expensive case 

brought against the police. 

The costs of the case involv- 
ing Kevin Taylor emerged 
yesterday at a Commons 
home affairs committee hear- 
ing. Mr Taylor claimed he 
had been maliciously prose- 
cuted for fraud to discredit 
his friend, the former deputy 
chief constable of Greater 
Manchester police, John 
Stalker. 

Mr Stalker had been con- 
ducting an inquiry into alle- 
gations of an SUC “shoot-to- 
kffl” policy at the time details 


of association with Mr 
Taylor emerged in 1986. As a 
result of the allegations, Mr 
Stalker was removed from the 
inquiry. 

Stephen Murphy, chairman 
of the Greater Manchester 
police authority, told the 
home affairs committee yes- 
terday that its insurers had 
advised settlement of Mr 
Taylor's claim because the 
costs of the case were East ap- 
proaching the agreed limit of 
£6 million. 

“If we had wanted to fight 
the case to the bitter end,” 
said Mr Murphy, “[the cost] 
could have been double.” 

He said that, as Mr Taylor 
was legally aided, the costs 
would have come out of the 
police budget whoever won 
thecase. 

Tbe Chief Constable of 
Greater Manchester police, 
David Wllmot, who was not 
attached to the force when the 
prosecution was launched 
against Mr Taylor, told the 
committee’s ^airwan, Chris 
Muffin, that he was bound by 


a court order not to release 
the details of the settlement 
He said if ordered to he would 
do so. 

Mr Wflmot accepted that 
the settlement was probably 
the largest made by the 
Greater Manchester force. 

Asked by Mr Muffin if he 
had read Mr Stalker’s book 
about the affair, Mr Wilmot 

said he had not 

He said he believed there 
was absolutely no connection 
between the prosecution of 
Mr Taylor for fraud and Mr 
Taylor’s friendship with Mr 
Stalker. 

Mr TSylor. a property de- 
veloper of Baxenden. Lanca- 
shire, claimed there had been 
a high-level conspiracy to 
have Mr Stalker removed 
from the inquiry. 

Mr Taylor came under in- 
vestigation when a unit was 
set up by the then Chief Con- 
stable, Sir James Anderton, to 
Investigate him. 

He was prosecuted for alleg- 
edly defrauding the Co-opera- 
tive Bank of £200.000 but the 
case collapsed ami d nlalma 
that the police had fabricated 
evidence. 

Mr Taylor's business also 
turn to page 3, column 5 



“All talk of transforming the 
arts and changing society 
can be dismissed as 
Utopian, and this century 
has taught us to be sceptical 
of offers of Utopia. I’ve 
nevertheless always felt 
depressed by people who 
aren't stirred by Wilde’s 
epigram: ‘A map of the world 
that does not contain Utopia 
is not even worth glancing 


If you knew how 
much you’re 
being overcharged 
for life cover, 
the shock 
could kill you. 


Jf you took out your iile trover a while ago cither 
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could be paying wcQ over the odds. 
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Sir Richard Eyre (above) 
gives his anatomy of the 
troubled Royal Opera 
House — Page 4. 
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Review 


Of supertankers 


Cook rages at MPs’ tactics 


and St Trinian’s 



Simon Hoggart 


I T MUST have been the 
sweetest moment of Frank 
Dobson's career. “As I 
speak,” he told the Commons 
yesterday, “hospital waiting 
lists are coming down.” 
Labour backbenchers, who 
have-not yet learned the ap- 
proved parliamentary form of 
cheering, a sort of low threat- 
ening rumble nits the tum- 
mies of a hundred sleeping 
clubmen, shouted "Hoo-ray!” 
They sounded like the girls of 
St Trinian’s learning that 
their headmistress had just 
burned to death. 

The lists had stopped grow- 
ing in May. Mr Dobson went 
on, and began coming down in 
June. ‘The supertanker has 
turned round." 

Ann Wlddecombe flopped 
□p to the dispatch box. She is 
very well groomed these days, 
but she should still be careful 
in the vicinity of tuna nets. 

She invited Dennis Skinner, 
who had asked the question, to 
join her in congratulating the 
Tories for the way they bad 
nurtured the NHS for most of 
its life. Mr Skinner made cru- 
dfix-waving gestures at her. 

She said that the figures 
were, solar, only estimates. 
Mr Dobson replied, with the 
air of one explaining a Yankee 
Accumulator bet to a particu- 
larly dense StTriman’s girl, 
that it was “a first step — like 
the first step taken outside by 
all those convicts who escaped 
when she was prisons 
minister." 

That was ascrambled sort 
of jibe, butllke a golden goal In 
the World Cup, however inele- 
gant, it ended the match. 

It was that kind of question 
time, short-tempered and 
bitchy. Alan Duncan, Ms Wid- 
decombe’s sidekick, wanted to 
know whether Tessa JoweU. 
the junior health minister, 
thought she would cut teenage 
smoking “by publishing a 
glossy magazine about health 
targets, containing 32 pictures 


of herself. Do you see yourself 

as a sort of ministerial nico- 
tine patch?” 

Vernon Coaker (Lab. Ge- 
dling) suggested a more subtle 
approach. “We have to pres- 
ent to them the idea that smok- 
ing is uncooi,” be said. The 
problem Is that the last people 
to lecture anyone on the sub- 
ject of oool are MPs. “I say , 
kids, put down that gasper! 

Try one of these healthy 
crunch bars, instead. They're 
way cool, and packed with nu- 
tritious vi tamins !” 

Both sides claimed credit far 
the NHS — Labour for found- 
ing it, the Tories for having 
been in charge during 34 of its 
50 years. David Wxnnlck said 
that this was the perfect chance 
for the Tory Party to apologise 
for having done everything it 
could to prevent the NHS from 
coming into being. 

And why stop there? How 
about an apology for the parti- 
tion of India? Or the Com 
Laws? Now that the Labour 
Party agrees with the Tories 
on almost everything, perhaps 
they should apologise for 
socialism? 

Peter Tapsefl talked about 
NyeBevan, “whom I liked and 
admired." Apparently Nye 
went private during his Anal 
illness. MrTapsell pro- 
nounced his name wrongly, to 
thyme with “divan,” and he 
died the year after Mr TapseH 
entered Parliament, so it can’t 
have been a particularly close 

friendship. Possibly like mine 
with Winston Chunhifi. 
Labour MPs jeered merrily. ; 

Then Angda Browning 
asked the Viagra question. 
Would the minister promise it 
would only be prescribed 
through hospitals, and not by 
GPs, who already bad tight 
budgets for drugs. 

The minister, Alan Mil- 
burn, rose and uttered the 
single word: “Yes." Then he 
sat down. Every one looked 
astonished. They thought the 
point about Viagra was that it 
kept you up for hours. 

Minutes later they gave a 
first reading to a bill to end 
“junk” faxes. I agree, though 
it takes some nerve for MPs to 
complain about unsolicited 
approaches. Even outside elec- 
tions. our letter boxes are 
stuffed with campaign mate- 
rial, and stra n gers b an g on 
our door asking for our votes. 
That can be even more annoy- 
ing than a fax promising to sell 

you Viagra, cheap. 


Leading Foreign Office diplomat 
‘was bullied’ over Sierra Leone 


fan Black 
Diplomatic EdKor 



OB1N Cook, the 
Foreign Secretary, 
feces a stormy en- 
counter with back- 
bench MPs prob- 
ing the Sierra Leone 
controversy after insisting 
yesterday that they were 
wrong to bully the Foreign Of- 
fice's top diplomat 
And in a sharp rebuff to 
members of the all-party for- 
eign affairs select committee, 
Mr Cook, said to be furious 
about the affair, stated em- 
phatically that there had been 


no ministerial “conspiracy” 
■ or “connivance within White- 
hall'' to breach a United 
Nations arms embargo im- 
posed against the west Afri- 
can country. 

With an internal Whitehall 
inquiry already under way 
under Sir Thomas Legg, any 
parallel investigation would 
be prejudicial, the Foreign 
Secretary argued in a 
strongly worded letter. To 

summon nfficwh was “unfair 

to the officials and unreason- 
able on the pert of the select 
committee. 

Tf the select committee 
wishes to persist in putting 
questions on these matters. 


they must put them directly 
to myself as head erf 1 the FCO 
and not to officials who are 
accountable to me,” Mr Cook 
wrote- 

The Legg enquiry is exam- 
ining allegations rbat minis- 
ters and officials may have 
known — and later tfan i«wt 
knowledge — of a customs in- 
vestigation into Sandlins In- 
ternational, accused of Ille- 
gally shipping arms to Sierra 
Leone after the overthrow of 
President Ahmed Tejan Kab- 
bah in May 1337. 

But with MPs stm divided 
over what many see as their 
constitutional right to ques- 
tion the Government, the 
committee ignored Mr Cook 
and again summoned Sir 
John Kerr, permanent under- 
secretary at the FO — though 
he resisted answering almost 


every question put to him in 
an often irritable two-session. 

“Cook is getting really 
angry with all this,” one offi- 
cial said. “He feels Sir John is 
being bullied and put in an 
Impossible position for a civil 
servant.” The Foreign Secre- 
tary is now likely to give evi- 
dence to the committee in 
mid-July. 

Sir John gave little ground 
during his third grilling. "In 
order not to prejudice the in- 
quiry, I have to fence oft the 
area where the inquiry may 
roam," he told MPs, “I do not 
know where it is roaming. 
The beast may roam wher- 
ever it wants.” 

But Labour MP Ted Row- 
lands retorted:” If it is en- 
titled to roam, then we are.” 

Asked if he thought Mr 
Cook's letter was prejudicing 


the Legg enquiry. Sir John 
snapped: T am not going to 
conduct an exegesis of the 
Foreign Secretary's letter.” 

He also rounded on the Con- 
servative MP David WUshire, 
who had described one of his 
arguments as “preposterous.” 
Sir John accused Mr Wil- 
shire of making a “preposter- 
ous distinction” between the 
Issue of arms supplies to Si- 
ena Leone and the subse- 
quent Customs investigation. 

The Legg inquiry, due to be 
completed by the end of July, 
Is thought likely to pun the 
blame for the affair on Peter 
Penfold, the British high com- 
missioner to Sierra Leone, as 
well as ordering a review of 
the Internal flow of docu- 
ments In the FO. If a ministe- 
rial scalp is required, it Is ex- 
pected to be that of Tony , 


Lloyd, minister of state for Af- 
rica. Junior minister Baron- 
ess Symons, like Mr Lloyd 
accused of misleading Parlia- 
ment over the affair, is said to 
be safe. ; 

Just one new feet emerged 
yesterday: though officials at 
first said “no military person- 
nel" were left in Sierra Leone 
after the coup. Sir John made 
clear that a British military 
intelligence liaison officer 
had been deployed to Cona- 
kry, capital of neighbouring 
Guinea, on February 15 and 
moved to Sierra Leone in 
March. His fob was to advise 
the High Commissioner and 
report back to the Ministry of 
Defence in London. 

Michael Howard, shadow 
foreign secretary. later 
accused Mr Cook of attempt- 
ing to gag the committee. 



Weizman: The peace process is not going anywhere’ 
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Review 


Precise mix of 
musical talents 


Andrew Clements 


Mn-DtamandTrtMta 

Concert 

City of London Festival, 
Barbican Hall 


Jk CONCERT that boasts a 
£\ line-up of Claudio Ab- 
i Ybado, Daniel Barenboim, 
Teresa Berganza and Radu 
Lupu isn’t an everyday even L 
But Monday’s tribute to Peter 
Diamond, the German-born 
Dutch impresario who was the 
artistic director of the Edin- 
burgh Festival in the 1960s and 
1970s and who died in Janu- 
ary, brought them together — 
the kind of special mix of tal- 
ents that had been one of the 
strengths ofDiamand’s own 
festival programming. 

All of the performers had a 
special relationship with Dia- 
man d- It was be who gave Bar- 
enboim his first opera to con- 
duct at Edinburgh in 1973, . 
who Introduced Lupu to the 
festival, and who persuaded 
Berganza to sing the role of 
Carmen in a production, con- 
ducted by Abbado, that was 
one erf the highest summits of 
frig Edinburgh directorship. 

AH these elements were 
woven into this skilfully 
judged programme, which 
carried the charge of im- 
promptu, inspired music- 


making. A celebration it may 
hare been, but there were no 
short cuts in the standards of 
performance: the way in 
which Barenboim, reunited 
with the English Chamber Or- 
chestra. pumped up the musi- 
cians for the overture to The 
Marriage of Figaro signalled 
that: the articulation was 
razor sharp, the woodwind 
solos precisely characterised. 

Barenboim and Lupu then 
played Mozart's Concerto for 
Two Pianos and their ensem- 
ble was miraculous, with a 
wonderful flow of Ideas be- 
tween the two intrlgulngly 
contrasted pianists. 

After the Interval, and a 
short, expertly judged spoken 
tribute to Diamand from John 
Drummond. Lupu returned to 
play Brahms’s Three Inter- 
mezzi Op 117, paying his 
respects to Diamond's mem- 
ory with utter intimacy and * 
total understatement 

Then, before Abbado closed 
the concert with extracts from 
Schubert’s Rosamunde score, 
it was Berganza’s turn. With 
Abbado now in charge of the 
ECO she delivered a sly. know- 
ing aria from Rossini’s Turco 
In. Italia, and then, naturally, 
the Habanera fkrom Carmen. 
Peter Diamand, surely, would 
hare loved It 

This review appeared in 
some editions ye^erday. 


Israeli president savages Netanyahu 


Weizman calls for early elections 
in fury at stalled peace process 


David Sturrock 
In Jerusalem 


I SRAEL’S President Ezer 
Weizman has thrust aside 
the traditional limits of 
his office and unleashed a 
furious attack on the prime 
minister. Binyamin Netan- 
yahu, for his handling of the 
Middle East peace process, In 
what was seen yesterday as 
the first stage of an attempt to 
topple the government. 

President Weizman said the 
sooner a general election was 
held the better and accused 
Mr Netanyahu of using him 
falsely to convince foreign 
leaders he was sincere about 


moving the peace process 
forward. 

T reached my red line," he 
said in television interviews. 
T am not wining to help Net- 
anyahu any longer. It Is not 
possible that everyone is 
angry at us — the US, Europe, 
President Mubarak, King Hus- 
sein — and only we are right. 

“The peace process is not 
going anywhere and no one 
should try and tell me 
otherwise." 

In a furious response. Mr 
Netanyahu reportedly told 
his advisers: “What is he 
doing getting involved? He 
has no authority to call early 
elections. 

“What does be think, that 


he is r unning the state? I am 
the boss here." 

Officially, Mr Netanyahu's 
office yesterday said it would 
not be dragged into a conflict 
with the president But the 
prime minister Insisted the 
next general electi on would 
take place on schedule in 2000. 
T spend all my time, night 
and day, [doing] one thing 
alone; trying to achieve a good 
agreement based an peace and 
security for the state of Is- 
rael,” he said. “No pressure, 
no person, no tiling will divert 
me from this goaL” 

Mr Weizman said elections 
should be held “as soon as 
passible”. Although his presi- 
dential role is largely sym- 
bolic, be wields significant 
power by dint of his prestige 
among ordinary Israelis. 

On the eve at the last elec- 
tions Mr Weizman served Mr 


Netanyahu’s interests when. 
In the name “of the voice of 
the people", be attacked the 
assa ssinated prime minister 
Yitzhak Rabin and his succes- 
sor, Shimon Peres, and called 
for a slow-down in negotia- 
tions with the Palestinians. 

But Mr Weizman's fuse 
blew two weeks ago when he 
abruptly cancelled his atten- 
dance at a major economic 
conference, blaming Mr Net- 
anyahu for having deceived 
him about the status of the 
next troop withdrawal from 
the occupied West Bank. 

In interviews, Mr Weizman 
described how Mr Netanyahu 
had asked him to convince 
King Hussein of Jordan and 
the Egyptian leader Hosni 
Mubarak that the peace pro- 
cess was moving ahead 
rapidly. 

The Hebrew daily Ha’aretz 


yesterday dubbed Mr Weiz- 
man the “new leader of the 
opposition" and said his In- 
tervention would make it 
more difficult for moderates 
In Mr Netanyahu’s divided 
coalition cabinet to remain. 

The president’s interven- 
tion comes as the United 
Nations Security Council is 
dne to consider a resolution 
condemning Israel's decision 
to create a municipal greater 
Jerusalem covering Jewish 
settlements in the West Bank. 

Mindful of opposition in 
Washington to any resolu- 
tion, Britain's ambassador at 
i the ON, John Weston, sug- 
| gested the council might in- 
stead adopt a statement 
issued by the council's presi- 
dency, which would not carry 
the same weight .as a 
resolution. 

A draft at the resolution 


also calls on Israel to stop Ille- 
gal settlement expansion, say- 
ing It constitutes “a major ob- 
stacle to peace”. 

On Monday night Mr Net- 
anyahu further angered sup- 
porters of the peace process 
by attending a gala dinner 
and concert in support of a 
rightwing group that pur- 
chases land and settles Jews 
in mainly Palestinian east 
Jerusalem. 

“We will build for the Jews 
and for the Arabs, because we 
are the landlords here and the 
landlords build for all those 
living in their house,” Mr 
Netanyahu told the 6.000- 
strong gathering. 

The prime minister was 
booed when he mentioned 
homes for Palestinians, but 
he asked the audience to 
refrain from chanting “Death 
to the Arabs”. 


Regretful Fay Weldon says death is worse than rape 


Lucy Patton 


F AY Weldon yesterday 
said she regretted an in- 
terview in which she 
said rape "isn't the worst 
thing that can happen to a 
woman”. 

Ms Weldon, the 66-year-old 
novelist and former feminist 
icon, said she should have 
told the reporter that the 
“worst thing", in feet, was 


death. She was criticised by 
women's groups after the 
Radio Times Interview which 
said she had called for the 
criminal charge of rape to be 
changed to aggravated 
assault 

The magazine quoted her as 
saying her remarks were an 
appeal to society to stop 
“gLamorislng” rape. Ms Wel- 
don yesterday said she 
wished she had rephrased her 
comments and stressed that 


she supported the work of 
anti-rape organisations. 

The novelist, speaking on 
Channel 5, said: “1 did say 
those words, but what 1 said 
next wasn’t quoted: that 
rape’s not the worst thing 
that can happen to a woman 
— death is. 

"If it has stirred up a 
change to rape laws then I am 
pleased. It’s not nice for me to 
be in this position but as it 
stands the rape laws aren't 


working — it’s very hard to 
get a conviction. 

“The police are excellent 
the rape crisis centres do 
great work, but the courts are 
a nightmare for the victim.” 

In the article, Ms Weldon 
said she was drawing her con- 
clusions from first-hand expe- 
rience when a male friend 
tried to rape her in the back 
of a taxi. 

"It was nasty, but didn't 
shatter my view of men. The 


man simply wanted sex. Now 
it's unfashionable to say this, 
but rape isn’t the worst thing 
that can happen to a woman If 
you’re safe, alive and un- 
marked afterwards.” 

Yesterday she said in a 
statement: “I want the offence 
of rape to be upgraded as a 
crime, not downgraded. 

“This is what comes of talk- 
ing about rape to a male jour- 
nalist. For all I care, rapists 
can be strung up from lamp- 


The Radio Times later sa 
it was “surprised" at h 
statement, adding: “Andn 
Duncan [the reporter] was 
concerned at the sensitivity 
the subject, be talked aga 
with Ms Weldon, in respon 
she confirmed, in writing, t 
words that were reported 
the Radio Times." 

Toynbee, page lO 
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Queen’s day at the races cost a 
bomb, but the royal travel bill is 
down, reports David Hencke 


T HE Queen spent 
£11,843 using the 
royal train for a 43- 
mile round trip to 
spend a day at toe 
races — a return journey 
available to ordinary passen- 
gers on the same line for £5 a 
head, it was ' revealed 
yesterday. . ~ v . • 

The Queen's trip to watch 
the Derby emerges mile-for- 
mfip as the most expensive 
journey by any member of die 
royal family last year, accord- i 
ing to the Gist annual report 
on travel costs released by I 
Buckingham Palace , 
yesterday. 

The 46-mlnntejourney from 
Victoria to Tattenham Comer 
cost around £250. a mile — 
nearly double the average 
£135 per m3e for rail journeys 
taken by the royals last year. 

The cost of maintaining the 
14-coach royal train with its 
two locomotives runs at more 
than £1 million a year, yet it 
was used for only 19 Journeys 
last year. Most c£ the jour- 
neys Involved overnight trips 
to toe West Country and toe 
North but the costs run to be- 
tween £11,000 and £14,000 a 
time. ' , 

As a result. Sir Michael 
Peat, toe Keeper of the Privy 
Purse, yesterday said that the 
train’s' use may be scaled 
down by selling some of its 
sleeper carriages. Already the 
Queen is starting to use 


scheduled services — spend- 
ing just £821 on a trip to 
Grantham and £1,632 on a 
chartered tr ain to Swindon 
fbr another visit ' 

Other members of the royal 
family have gone Anther, by 
using budget feres for same 
rpyal engagements ‘-to save 
money. The Duke of Edm- 
burgfa, aged 77, and Princess' 
Margaret, 67, have used senior 
citizen passes to obtain big dis- 
counts on first-class' rail 
travel. Prince Philip -paid 
£43,40 fbr a first-class return to 
Cambridge when he attended 
an event; as Chancellor of the 
university. Princess Margaret 
spent £22.60 on a return ticket 
to Brighton when she opened a 
youth dnbu 

The Princess Royal Is also 
saving money — she spent 
£22.45 on a cheap-rate first- 
class single fare from Kemble 
to Paddington to attend a 
Bafta awards ceremony. 

The Boyal Household 
reclaimed some travel costs 
associated with the funeral of 
Diana, Princess of Wales, by 
claiming on her insurance 
cover. 

The undisclosed cost of the 
Prince of Wales dying by 
Royal Squadron jet from Ab- 
erdeen to Paris to RAF North- 
olt and back to Aberdeen and 
Balmoral last August 31 to ac- 
company toe princess’s co ffin 
was covered by insurance and 
reclaimed on behalf of the 
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New style: the Prince of Wales and Prince Harry aboard the Enxostax for France last week photograph: john stillwell 


public purse. The report 
reveals that most of toe £17.3 
million spent by the royals 
last year went on air travel. 

The Queen’s state visit to 
India and Pakistan was the 
most expensive — more than 
£457,000 was spent an air 
travel. Other expensive trips 
included S5L200 for charter- 
ing a jet fbr Prince Charles to 
atfrmd toe handover of H on g 
Kong to China and more than 


£10,000 for him to fly to and 
from Balmoral for a weekend. 

The overall cost of the royal 
felony's transport — exclud- 
ing a huge unknown bill for 
security — is falling. It 
dropped from £54 million to . 
£45 million last year, largely , 
through tin fla com les i oning ! 
of toe royal yacht, Britannia. 
But Sir Michael is also cut- 
ting the overall budget for 
travel and maintenance on 


. toe royal palaces. Sir Michael 
said: “Substantial savings 
have been achieved, without 
compromising the standard erf 
the service provided for some 
3.000 e n g ag e m ents, of which 
some 1*200 were met from toe 
grant-in-aid, carried out by 
the Royal Family last year 
throughout the UK and over- 
seas.” A further 5 per cent 
saving is planned fbr the cur- 
rent year by the Palace. 


A new helicopter procured 
and operated directly by toe 
Royal Household came into 
service on April 1. which is 
expected to result in a saving 
of £1.4 million in this finan- 
cial year. 

It is hoped that toe cost of 
the royal train can be further 
reduced to less t han £1 mil- 
lion in 1998-99," he said. 
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ORE than one 
woman in four 
experiences do- 
mestic violence 
at some time in 
their lives, ranging from 
being punched, choked or bit- 
ten to being forced to have sex 
against their will, according 
to a report yesterday from the 
British Medical Association. 

The true extent of toe vio- 
lence meted out by men to 
their female partners is prob- 
ably even higher, toe report 
suggests, because many 
women tell nobody, either for 
fear of what their partner will 
do to them or because they do 
not want him prosecuted or 
for toe relationship to break 
up. Only a quarter of domes- 
tic attacks are reported to 
police. 

A survey in Canada in 1993 
of 12,300 women found that 
nearly one in three (29 per 
cent) said they bad suffered 
violence at a partner's hand 
since toe age of 16. In the UK, 
smaller local studies have 
shown similar results. 

A study in Islington, north 
London, of 571 women and 429 
men found one woman in 
three reported domestic vio- 
lence and a quarter had been 
forced to have sex against 
their will by their partner. In 
Surrey, another study of 484 
women found one in four had 
suffered violence or been 
raped. 

After family and friends, 
women are most likely to con- 
fide in their doctor, research 
has shown. But toe BMA 
says, GPs have tended not to 
ask questions when a woman 
is injured or troubled because 
they have not known what to 
do if they discover she has 
been beaten by her man. 

Yesterday’s report Domes- 
tic Violence: A Health Care 
Issue?, is intended to help 


them offer sympathy and ad- 
vice to women who have been 
on the receiving end of vio- 
lence. and their children. In 
up to 90 per cent of cases, chil- 
dren witness their mother 
being attacked. In 45 to 70 per 
cent, toe father inflicts vio- 
lence on the children as well 
as the mother. 

Jo Richardson, a GP and 
one of the contributing 
authors oT toe report, said 
that in the United States, doc- 
tors now asked all women pa- 
tients as a matter of course 
whether they suffered domes- 
tic violence and there was an 
argument for doing the same 
here. 

Research showed that 
women wanted to be asked, 
she said, but sbe thought 
more work needed to be done 
in canvassing the views of 
both doctors and patients be- 
fore every woman could be 
questioned in the UK. 

As well as physical abuse, 
which includes burning, 
starving and knifing, and 
rape and sexual assaults, 
women suffer pschological 
abuse, such as being humilat- 
ed and degraded, being iso- 
lated from family and friends, 
and being made to think they 
are going mad, the report 
says. 

The Royal College of Obste- 
tricians and Gynaecologists 
bas already issued advice to 
its members on dealing with 
suspected domestic violence, 
which is more likely to occur 
in pregnancy. The BMA’s 
report tells GPs that they can 
make a difference if they 
intervene. 

They should question 
women they suspect may 
have been abused, ensuring 
them of absolute confidential- 
ity — except in exceptional 
circ umstan ces, such as where 
there are children In danger. 
They should find oat what 
agencies exist to help such 
women and offer information 
and advice. 


Iraqi anger at 
US air strike 


LufcaHardfna 


A PAINTING of the most 
fam ous garden In the 
history of art last 
night sold for £19,801.500, 
shattering all records fbr a 
work by Claude Monet 
Two frenzied telephone 
bidders poshed the price 
for Monet’s Waterlily Pond 
and Path by Water to al- 
most £20 million at Soth- 
eby’s. suggesting that good 

times are back again fbr. the 

fickl e art market 
The price, reached after 
six minutes of bidding, 
comfortably shatters the 
previous £13 million record 
for a painting by the artist 
Waterlily Pond Is now the 
most expensive Impression- 
ist work sold by a European 


auction house since 1990. 
Sotheby’s had .estimated 
the sale price more mod- 
estly at £4-£6 minion. • 

The oil painting, exe- 
cuted in 1900, was acquired 
by a private British collec- 
tor m 1954 and has not been 

shown in public since then. 

The identity of the buyer 
is a m y s t er y: “We are still 
totting up the figures -fbr 
the total auction,” a Jubi- 
lant Sotheby’s spokes-, 
woman said. last night. ^Tfs 
been a very very good 
night.’ 

Monet was passionate 
about flowers and in- 
trigued by landscape archi- 
tecture. In 1893 he pur- 
chased' a plot of land which 
adjoined the rural house in 
Giverhy, near Pans, where 
he had moved 10 years ear- 


ner. A small stream ran 
through the plot, and 
Monet turned the 'garden 
into a -horticultural 
paradise.-' 

Monet worked tirelessly 
during the summer 
months, producing 12 pic- 
tures tn 1899 and six in 
1900. The oH sold last night 
shews the left section of his 
water garden, with the Jap- 
anese-style footbridge and 
path; gently curving 
through patches of purple 
irises and fall grass. 

“It took me some time to 
understand .'my waterli- 
fies,” Monetsaid in conver- 
sation .with the author 
Marc Elder in 1924. “All of 
a sudden 1 had toe revela- 
tion of how enchanting my 
pond was. Since than Lhave 
had hardly any other sub- 


ject.” Waterlily Pond and 
Path by the water Is now 
toe llth most expensive 
ever painting sold at auc- 
tion. Its sale price is easily 
eclipsed, though, by an- 
other work completed just 
nine years earlier — Por- 
trait Du Dr Gachet — by a 
then little-known artist, 
Vincent Van Gogh, which 
went fbr 882^00,000 (£55 
million) in 1990. 

Last night's sale follows a 
gradual recovery in the art 
market — unlike the over- 
heated boom of ■ the late 
1980s, where it was focused 
in just one or two areas. 

Recent sales of Impression- 
ist and Old Master works 
have been encouraging — 
despite allegations that 
many of Van Gogh’s best- 
known works are fakes. 


continued from page 1 
collapsed, howev e r , and he 
lost his home. . 

Mr Taylor then brought a 
civil action alleging mali- 
cious prosecution. This was 
settled in 1995 butthe details 
erf toe agreed damages were 
never published. 

It was suggested at toe time 
that toe sum was around 
£1 million, but toe Guardian 
now understands toe figure 
to have been £2.3 million. 
'Ibis would make It the high- 
est amount paid in settlement 
of a malicious prosecution 
claim 

Legal fees would have taken 
toe total cost of toe case to 
about £8 .million. In addi t ion, 
costs to toe police over toe 
course of toe investigations 
and the civil actions daring 
the nine-year period would 


have run into toe millions. 

No details of the settlement 
appeared in toe Greater Man- 
chester police authority’s 
annual report, although other 
major forces, such as the Met- 
ropolitan pblice. publish the 
totals paid out in damages 
and claims in their reports. 

Mr Murphy and Mr Wflmot 
agreed with suggestions from 
MPs on the home affairs com- 
mittee that such a policy 
Should be considered. 

Members of toe committee 
expressed disquiet that such a 
large sum should have been 
paid in settlement without 
the- people of Manchester 
being aware of it 
Mr Stalker declined to com- 
ment yesterday. Mr Taylor is 
bound by his settlement 
agreement not to discuss the 


Richard Norton -Taylor 
and Mark Tran 

B aghdad last night 
accused the United 
States of “unjustified 
aggression" after an Ameri- 
can warplane fired a missile 
at an Iraqi radar site when 
four RAF Tornado jets came 
under apparent threat from 

The Tornado crews, on a 
routine patrol enforcing a no- 
fly zone south of Basra, 
alerted a US F16 escorting 
them after an Iraqi radar 
locked on to their aircraft and 
two others, toe Ministry of 
Defence said. All the planes 
returned safely to base. 

Iraqi officials denied Its 
radar locked on to the air- 
craft, describing the action as 
“proof of the aggressiveness 
of Americans." 

They said the US missile 
fell 18 kilometres away from 
toe nearest radar. 

In Washington. William Co- 
hen, toe US defence secretary, 
described the missile attack 
as a warning to Baghdad. 
“We’re hoping that toe situa- 
tion won’t escalate. It cer- 
tainly was a signal’ that we 
sent that our forces are going 
to fry the -no-fly zone," he told 
Reuters Television. 

Asked why he believed the 
Iraqis had locked on to toe 
planes, he said; “There is no 
way to tell what their motiva- 
tion may have been and what 
their reaction will be." 

Yesterday's incident came 
at atone when tension in the 
Gulf appears to have eased. 
Mr Cohen said It would not 
alter US plans to continue 
withdrawing forces from the 
region. A1 Gore, the US vice- 
president, warned that it 


should not be assumed it was 
a deliberate provocation. 

Tony Blair's official spokes- 
man sai± “It is probably too 
early to say what this means 
but it shows once more toe 
close and effective relation- 
ship between the US and the 
UK mi these matters." 

The incident follows accu- 
sations of Iraqi footdragging 
in providing information to 
UN weapons Inspectors. Rich- 
ard Butler, the chief UN 
weapons inspector, last week 
said that Iraq was still refus- 
ing to provide information on 
missiles, biological weapons 
and the chemical warfare 
agent VX, despite Baghdad’s 
claim of a breakthrough on 
UN arms inspections. 

Mr Butler's report to the se- 
curity council, based on his 
talks in Baghdad earlier this 
month, casts doubt on claims 
that Iraq may soon be free 
from sanctions — unless the 
council softens its demand 
that Baghdad first account for 
all long-range missiles and 
nuclear, chemical and biologi- 
cal weapons. 

Iraq is apparently gambling 
that its sympathisers — Rus- 
sia, France and China — will 
prevail over the United States 
and Britain and persuade the 
council to end the sanctions 
without complete verification 
that all illegal weapons have 
been destroyed. 

Yesterday’s Incident is 
likely to arouse concern 
among Iraq's friends that 
Baghdad may undo its recent 
diplomatic gains. 

Russia urged the US to ex- 
ercise restraint. 

“It is necessary to localise 
toe incident and prevent its 
escalation,” said foreign min- 
istry spokesman. Vladimir 
Rakhmanin. 
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Eyre report raises prospect of a regulator for the arts, says the ROH will need more cash, and savages Arts Council performance 

Royal Opera ‘arrogance’ condemned 


Dan Gbteter 
Arts Correspondent 


T HE prospect of an 
arts ombudsman 
was raised by Sir 
Richard Eyre yes- 
terday as he un- 
veiled his long-awaited report 
Into the Royal Opera House 
and the future of lyric theatre 
in London. 

Rejecting privatisation or 
the merging of the En glis h 
National Opera and the ROH, 
Sir Richard condemned the 
ROH for its “arrogance and 
presumption'*. He also criti- 
cised the Arts Council for its 
monitoring of the ROH, its 
largest client, saying that 
should the reforms being 
undertaken at the council not 
prove sufficient to remedy the 
situation, the Government 
should examine the creation 
of a regulator for the arts, im- 
mediately dubbed Ofiart. 

The Culture Secretary. 
Chris Smith, who commis- 
sioned the report from Sir 
Richard in November, said it 
was a “superb job”, that 
“clears the air”. Mr Smith 
has written to both the ENO 
and the ROH giving them one 
month to respond. 

But Mr Smith will be em- 
barrassed by Sir Richard’s 
key finding that the ROH, 
once its Tngnagpmgn t and fi- 
nances have been reformed, 
cannot survive on its current 


levels of subsidy. Sir Richard 
said: 'Tve done my best and 
I’ve tried to be dispassionate 
but at the same tune I'm very 
passionate about publicly 
funded art My sense of indig- 
nation has been aroused by 
the fact that- the pitch has 
been queered for everyone by 
the ROH." 

Mr Smith had previously 
said that the solution to the 
ROH*s problems should not 
be more money from the 
state. The ROH currently 
receives almost £15 million a 
year in subsidy for its two 
resident companies, the Royal 
Ballet and the Royal Opera. 
The ROH chairman. Sir Colin 
Southgate, recently wrote to 
Mr Smith pointing out that 
the company would need 
twice as much to survive once 
it reopened next year. 

“Doubling the subsidy to 
the ROH cannot even be con- 
sidered until its house is put 
j in order," said Mr Smith. But 
the problem for Mr Smith w31 
be that others will demand 
the same sort of increase. 
Paul Daniel, artistic director 
of the English National 
Opera, said: “It’s an open in- 
vitation to send the bilL" 

But Mr Daniel welcomed 
the report, which gave the 
ENO a clean bill of health, 
saying: “This company could 
have been the scapegoat to 
sort everything out for every- 
one else." 

Ian Albery, chief executive 


The report: 

Companies stay 
where they are, 
but must become 
‘accessible, 
accountable and 
cost effective’ 


DanGtatater 
Arts Correspondent 


W HAT began life seven 
months ago as an in- 
vestigation into the 
possiblity of the English 
National Opera leaving its Col- 
iseum borne to share the Royal 
Opera House's new lotteryfta- 
efled redevelopment has grown 
Into a study of the entire lyric 
theatre sector in London. 

In' tbe - process it has 
dragged in innocent bystand- 
ers such as Sadler's Wells, 
and asked questions about 
art, life, education, culture 
and the importance of govern- 
ment subsidy for creativity. 

Sir Richard Eyre writes in 
the foreword to the report’s 
executive summary: “AU talk 
of transforming the arts and 
changing society can be dis- 
missed as Utopian, and this 
century has taught us to be 
sceptical of afters of Utopia. 
Tve nevertheless always felt 
depressed by people who aren't 
stirred by Wilde’s epigram: ’A 
map of the world that does not 
contain Utopia is not even 
worth glancing at*." 

He continues: “It is a far 
from universally acknowl- 
edged truth that public fund- 
ing for the arts is essential 
and Is insufficient" 

Declaring that in the past 
few years the ROH “has in- 
spired righteous indignation, 
invited mockery, Invoked ac- 
cusations of irresponsibility, 
overspending, mismanage- 
ment and elitism, and begged 


questions about the validity 
of the principle on which all 
arts organisations receive 
taxpayers’ money,” he ar- 
gues for an overhaul of its 
management structures and 
practices, coupled with a 
change of culture there. 

“If the public is prepared to 
accept that subsidy is a price 
to be paid for the continuing 
health of our cultural auton- 
omy, then we must recognise 
that the quid pro quo is that 
arts organisations must make 
their argument for continued 
existence in the quality and 
content of their work — and 
they must also make them- 
selves accessible, accountable , 
and cost effective." 

How they should do this is 
spelled out In the body of the 
report, which is divided into 
sections on excellence and ac- 
cess, and value for money and 
finance. 

On tbe question of a c cess. 
Sir Richard argues t ha t the 
ROH should take advantage 
of its reopening to broaden Its 
audience. “There should be 
□o space in Covent Garden 
created solely for the use of a 
privileged few based on status 
... it must not contribute to a 
sense of exclusivity." 

He also attacks the aura of 
secrecy and exclusivity sur- 
rounding the ROH, saying its 
relationships with donors 
should be conducted on a 
“model of mutual benefit 
rather than one that suggests 
a straight transaction — cash 
for privileges”. 

Sir Richard further attacks 


of Sadler's Wells, which also 
comes under examination in 
the report said: “We receive 
a tiny subsidy compared with 
other companies, and have 
! been commended for our 
business practices. Does that 
mean we will now be granted 
greater subsidy?" 

Sir Colin said: “I thinfr the 
report is pretty good. All the 
things that are in there are 
the sorts of thing s we put in 
our submission to Sir 
Richard." 

He rejected criticisms from 
Sir Richard, and from Mr 
Smith, for bypassing the Arts 
Council to appeal directly to 
Mr Smith for more money. “1 
come from a business world 
where if there's a problem 
you just get on with It and 
sort it out . . . 

“If you want an interna- 
tional standard opera and bal- 
let company based in your 
capital city you have to pay 
the money.” 

Sir Richard says in the 
report: *'I have trekked 
through forests of paperwork, 
and I have soaked in the driz- 
zle of countless litanies of 
complaint 1 have been in- 
structed, exhorted, cajoled 
and occasionally bored by a 
number of thoughtful, wel- 
meaning and good-hearted ex- 
perts. I have been diligently 
educated by a score of jour- 
nalists, prescribing arilntimne 
with the confident certainty 
of 19th century statesmen." 


the complimentary tickets 
dispensed by all the lyric 
theatre companies- "Thu com- 
panies offer an unusually 
large number of tickets to a 
wide variety of individuals 
and organisations as an 
piamgnt of their marketing 
strategies ... I regard this 
practice as unjustifiable, in- 
defensible anri ineffectual” 

On the structure of the 
organisations, he echoes a 
point made last year by the 
select committee led by Ger- 
ald Kfloftnan , railing for a 
board member from the local 
community . And rather than 
merely appointing the great 
and good, he says board mem- 
bers should be given relevant 

training. Hie also rpmmmpnrta 

an artistic director for the 
| ROH, to create an artisticaDy- 
I led organisation. 

He opts for the status quo in 
the location of the companies. 
The ENO, he says, should 
stay at the Coliseum, and the 
Royal Opera and Royal Ballet 
at Covent Garden — but tbe 
ballet should have more im- 
portance within the ROH. 

Sir Richard is highly criti- 
cal of the ROB’S relationship 
with its main funding body, 
the Arts Council, which he 
says is “characterised by ar- 
rogance and presumption", i 
He adds: "Unless the ROH 
board accept they are a part 
of the same economy as any 
other performing arts organi- 
sations. they cannot expect to 
he regarded as participants in 
a co common cause and benefi- 
ciaries of public funding.” 

But the Arts Council too 
comes under fire for failing 
properly to monitor its larg- 
est client Government should 
investigate the creation of an 
arts ombudsman to oversee its 
relations with clients, be says. 

He also attacks the account- 
ing systems of the ROH and 

ENO, and reco mmends that 
both produce monthly man- 
agement accounts. He also 
notes that “the ROH has pro- 
duced no business plan for 
the reopened Covent Gar- 
den”, although “the compa- 
nies are r unning substantial 
accumulated deficits ... it is 
not clear how the ROH in- 
tends to tackle theirs.” 

He concludes “My belief is 
that at the end of this process 
there will remain a funding 
gap . . . [butl it is for the Arts 
Council and ultimately Gov- 
ernment to decide how to 
address this." 






An interloper gets in on the act with Sir Richard Eyre and Chris Smith yesterday 


FROM THE 
REPORT: 


AM talk of transforming 
the arts and changing 
society can be dismissed 
as Utopian* and this 
ce ntu r y hastaught us to 
be sceptical qf offers of 
Utopia. I’ve nevertheless 
alwaysfeti depressed by 
people who aren’t stirred 
by Wilde’s epigram; A 
map of the world that 
does not contain Utopia 
is not even worth 
glancing at’. 

In my modest Utopia, 
our corrosive class 
divisions would dissolve, 
crime among young men 
would be curbed, and 
unemployment would be 
eased. Our political 
immaturity would be 
cured, our insular 
attitudes towards 
Europe and our 
paranoia about our 
national identity would 
be dispelled . . . 

I know how to bring 
this Utopia into being, 
and so does the Prime 
Minister: education, 
education, education. 
Education could change 
the economy and 
employment and 
attitudes to tdass and to 
art and to leisure, to the 
state, to each other and 

to ourselves. . . 

Money on its own never 
produced any art worth 
having. One can't 
legislate for talent: it is 
inequitable, 

unpredictable and finite. 
What money can do is 
this: help talent to 
breathe, be educated, be 
trained, be exercised, be 
recognised and be 
enjoyed. 

The Government has 
identified the means of 
changing this country: 
the choice is theirs. Ido 
not believe in a fate that 
falls on mat however 
they act,’ said 
Chesterton, butldo 
believe in a fate that falls 
on men unless they act’ 


The full text of Sir Richard 's 
foreword can be found on 
http:/ /reports guardian. 
co.uk/naos/ 

The full report is at http:.': 
www.adturegov.uk/eyrel.pdf 
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No miracles — but no punches pulled 


Comment: 

Andrew 

Clements on bad 
news and good 

E VEN as he was inviting 
Sir Richard Eyre to delve 
into the murky waters of 
the running of London’s opera 
houses. Chris Smith must 
surely have known that Sir 
Richard, was never going to 
come up with a neatly pack- 
aged solution to an the ills of 
the ENO and the ROH. 

And Sir Richard is not a mir- 
acle worker. For all the 
flinm nghrwQ a nd in tel li ran oo 
afhis report, and its refusal to 
pull punches where the man- 
agement of the Opera House is 
concerned, its conclusions, es- 


sentially the status quo with 
modifications, are the only 
finding he could sensibly have 
come up with, if only because 
all the alternatives would have 
been even worse. 

Even though the conclusion 
that the Royal Opera and the 
Royal Ballet should be 
allowed to occupy the refur- 
bished Royal Opera House 
when it reopens next year begs 
tbe serious question of 
whether after years of arro- 
gant mismanagement and a 
bungled closure plan they ac- 
tually deserve to occupy such 
a state-of-the-art theatre, the 
confirmation of the integrity 
of the two main London opera 
companies is reassuring. 

It is a boost especially to 
ENO, which at one time 
looked like becoming the sac- 
rificial victim in same grand 
scheme to discipline its more 


glamorous si b ling up the 
road, though the idea that the 
Coliseum should host more 
weeks of ballet every year 
while ENO takes itself off to 
the rebuilt Sadler's Wells 
theatre needs careful 
examination. 

there Is bad news for any- 
one it is for Sadler’s Wells, 
which reopens in the autumn. 
The idea that the Royal Opera 
and ENO should regularly 
present productions there, 
slotted in between the 
theatre’s main commitment to 
visiting dance troupes, seems 
to deny it the chance to shape 
its own artistic destiny . 

Even though Sir Richard is 
rightly critical of tbe shambo- 
lic way in which the Royal 
Opera House has been run, he 
takes too much <mi trust In 
rejecting the privatisation, op- 
tion of floating the ROH as a 


public company, partly be- 
cause the financial power of 
the main shareholders might 
give them the chance to influ- 
ence company and artistic pol- 
icy , he overlooks that pre- 
cisely the same thing happens 
in. the present set-up, with the 
biggest private sponsors of the 
redevelopment regularly call- 
ing the khots. 

And he surely underesti- 
mates the amount of arro- 
gance and snobbery at the 
ROH. His hope that access will 
be more open, and that elitist 
Ills will be dissolved into some 
kind of egalitarian utopia just 
because of the new be ginning 
in sleek hi-tech premises, 
seems I ik p whistling In tho 
wind, especially considering 
what Sir Richard describes as 1 
the “well-aired history of in- 
adequacy of the successive 
boards of the ROH". 


It is going to take more than 
smar t new furnishings to dis- 
pel all that— a brand new 
management structure to go 
with the brand new house, in 
fact a clear-out from top to 
bott om, supervised by the sec- 
retary of stole, and reas- 
sembled in consultation with 
a newly appointed and un- 
tainted artistic administrator. 
Only a radical shake-up like 
that will restore any faith In 
the ability of the ROH to con- 
duct its own affairs. Chris 
Smith may not be able to de- 
liver the extra funding that Is 
one of the main premises of Sir 
Richard *s findings, but he 
could do a lot for tbe public 
Image of opera by clearing up 
the mess, and it wouldn’t cost 

him a penny. 

Andrww dements Is the 
Guanflan’s music critic 


Lowest prices for the highest 


No contest. 
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Diana museum opens 





J 



A museum devoted to the life of Diane, Princess of Wales, opens today, on what would have been her 37th birthday, at A1 thorp, the estate of her brother, Earl Spencer, where she is 
buried. The museum, near Northampton, which includes pictures, videos and dresses, will open for two months each summer, and 2,500 are expected to visit this year 

Suicide fear over asylum 1 4th ‘wife’ backs bigamist 


Nigerian cleared of rioting tries to 
hang himself in detention centre 


Nick Hopkins 

O NE of the asylum seek- 
ers cleared of rioting at 
the Campsfield deten- 
tion centre tried to commit 
suicide yesterday, provoking 
renewed concern over the 
treatment of detainees. 

Enaboro Esemuze. aged 25. 
was found hanging from a 
strip of blanket in the hospi- 
tal unit of Rochester prison. 
Kent, at 6.05am. He was cut 
down before serious . harm 
had been done." ... 

His lawyer, Louise ^Chris- 
tian, demanded to know why 
staff had not kept a closer' eye 
on Mr Esemuze. who is sev- 
erely depressed and was on a 
24-hour suicide watch. 


She also demanded an inde- 
pendent assessment of his 
mental health. Mr Esemuze 
was seen by a doctor yester- 
day, who concluded he was 
not psychotic and did not 
need to be transferred to a 
specialist hospital. 

“There seems to be a com- 
plete lack of concern at the 
prison over his condition,” 
said Ms Christian. 

She is ftirious that the 
Home Office is allowing offi- 
cials from the Nigerian high 
commission to visit the de- 
tainees next week- Mr Esez- 
muze was a member of the 
pro-democracy movement 
which protested agai n st the 
regime of the former military 
dictator General Suni Aba- 
cha, who died two weeks ago. 


The 'visits are supposed to 
ease the fears, of detainees 
about returning to the 
country, but have reportedly 
increased paranoia about 
what might happen if they are 
deported. 

A Home Office spokesman 
said prison staff had acted 
swiftly when they realised Mr 
Esemuze was trying to kill 
himfiglf, and he had sustained 
no serious injury. 

He said detainees would not 
be forced to see the Nigerian 
diplomats. “It is up to them. 
There is no compulsion.” 

Mr Esemuze was one of 
eight West African asylum 
seekers accused of rioting at 
the Group 4-run nwwipmrid 
House detention centre, near 
Oxford 

Their trial collapsed when 
the Crown Prosecution Ser- 
: vice conceded that members 
of the prison staff who had 
given evidence had lied. 


Serial husband misunderstood 
divorce procedures, court hears 


LukeHanfing 

R OBIN Brown was not a 
man who could not com- 
mit In 1978 he married 
Deidre. Over the next 20 years 
he successively went to the al- 
tar with Pauline. Diane, and 
Marcia. Each Mrs Brown was 
convinced her title was 
unique. 

Yesterday Gloucester mag- 
istrates court heard that 
Brown, aged 44, felled to tell 
his three last brides that he 
was married. The- court was 
told Brown Informed them he 
was a bachelor, when legally 
he was atm conjoined to 
Deidre. 

Yesterday however he was 
allowed to escape jail after ad- 


mitting three charges cf big- 
amy and three counts of mak- 
ing false statements. His 
fourth “wife” — who is stick- 
ing by her “husband” — sup- 
ported him from the public 
gallery. 

Geoff Nash, prosecuting, 
said Brown married his first 
wife, Deirdre Stafford, at 
Gloucester register office in 
November 1978, but the cou- 
ple split up two years later 
after having a son. They ob- 
tained a decree nisi in 1981 
but the divorce was never fi- 
nalised with ' a decree 
absolute. 

Mr Nash said Brown went 
on to marry Pauline Ashby 
higamously, at Stroud regis- 
teroffice In October 1906. The 
couple had two children be- 
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Orange 

Order 

march 

threat 


John MuHin 

Iratand Correspondent 


O RANGEMEN will 
attempt to dis- 
ruptthe first meet- 
ing of Northern 
Ireland’s new as- 
sembly today, and demand 
that Unionist members refuse 
to elect the first minis ter and 
his deputy until they are 
allowed to march on their tra- 
ditional route at Drumcree. 

They also vowed that they 
would march to Drumcree 
parish church as usual on 
Sunday, and refuse to take 
any route other than along 
the nationalist Garvaghy 
Road back into Porta down In 
Co Armagh. They vowed to 
mass at the police lines until 
they were allowed through — 
for a year if necessary. 

Tony Blair is involved in 
negotiations to find a solu- 
tion. He spoke with Orange- 
men on Tuesday, and dis- 
cussed the issue yesterday 
with Bertie Ahern, Taoiseach. 

An approach may also be 
made to John Hume, leader of 
the SDLP, to ask him to try to 
persuade local residents to 
allow a token march. 

Denis Watson, County 
Grand Master of Armagh, 
elected as an Independent 
Unionist to the new assembly, 
vowed to flout the Parades 
Commission decision to re- 
route the march. The commis- 
sion also declared that any 
gathering would be illegal. 

Mr Watson said: “It is the 
intention of the Portadown 
district to go to its place of 
worship on Sunday and 
return along its traditional 
route, should that be next 
Sunday or Sunday week. 
Portadown district is pre- 
pared to stay at Drumcree for 
365 days if necessary for the 
parade to have the right to 
walk and return along the 
Garvaghy Road.” 

The agenda for today’s 
meeting of the 108-seat assem- 
bly makes no mention of 
Drumcree. It provides only 
for the election of the speaker, 
the first minister and his dep- 
uty. They are, respectively. 


fore they were divorced in 
1990. By then. Brown had al- 
ready married his third wife. 
Diane Butler, again in 
Gloucester register office, in 
September 1989. When they 
split up Brown found consola- 
tion In the arms of Marcia 
Vowles, whom he married in 
June 1996. 

Brown was arrested by 
police following inquiries by 
the various register offices 
involved. 

Tim Burrows, defending, 
said Brown had genuinely be- 
lieved his first marriage was 
over and that he was free to 
marry again. “Mr Brown did 
not have a full grasp of the 
divorce procedures. He is not 
a literate man and he relied 
on others,” he explained. 

Brown, of Bishopsworth, 
Bristol, was ordered to per- 
form 200 hours of community 
service over the next 12 
months and pay £54 costs. 


likely to be Lord Alderdice. of 
the Alliance Party, Ulster 
Unionist leader David Trimble, 
and John Hume, SDLP leader. 

But Ian Paisley, leader of 
the Democratic Unionist 
Party, made it clear he 
wanted the issue to take pre- 
cedence. He hinted that the 28 
Unionists opposed to the 
Good Friday agreement 
would walk out if they failed 
to have the ban debated. 

There are about 30 Orange- 
men in the assembly. At least 
18 are In Mr Trimble's party, 
and if a handful found their 
loyalties to the Orange Order 
stronger than to their party 
leader, the assembly could be 
feeing a disastrous start. 

Mr Trimble met with Ron- 
nie Flanagan, RUC chief con- 
stable, for yesterday, then 
went to a summit with Mo 
Mowlam, Secretary of State 
for Northern Ireland, to ask 
her to overturn the Parades 
Commission decision. She ap- 
pealed for calm. 

The Orange Order believes 
it has moved as far as it can 
on the Drumcree issue, flash- 
point for violence for each of 
the last three years. More 
than 1,000 troops have been 
flow in to deal with any trou- 
ble this weekend, but clashes 
appear inevitable. 

However, Orangemen prom- 
ised to listen to suggestions 
from the nationalist commu- 
nity. while refusing to speak to 
residents' representative, 
Breandan MacCionnaith. be- 
cause of his conviction 18 
years ago for terrorist offences. 
They would consider media- 
tion, but not through the Pa- 
rades Commission, which they 
regard as anti-Orange. 

Robert Saulter, Grand Mas- 
ter of the Grand Lodge of Ire- 
land. with 80,000 members, 
blamed republicans for a pol- 
icy of “sectarian ghettoisa- 
tion”. He said: “Small-minded 
groups within local communi- 
ties should not be permitted 
to control who travels along 
the roads. Such segregation 
did not work in South Africa, 
nor in the southern states of 
America. Such cultural apart- 
heid cannot be allowed to 
work in Northern Ireland." 
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Man ‘murdered in Turkey 
for his British passport’ 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


T WO days after arriving 
in Istanbul for an Eas- 
ter holiday. Edgar Fer- 
nandes, a London li- 
brarian, was murdered and 
his passport and credit cards 
stolen. 

Today his family and 
friends will seek to draw at- 
tention to what they suggest 
is the growing crime of vio- 
lent "identity-theft” in Tur- 
key and will also press the 
British government to ensure 
that Mr Fernandes’s killer is 
brought to justice. 

A total of 174 Britons have 
been reported missing In Tur- 
key in the last 10 years. While 
most have resurfaced, the 
Fe rnand es family say that it 
is clear that Britons of Asia n 
origin are targets for passport 
theft, particularly if they are 
male and h ave Muslim 
names. Stolen EU passports 
fetch up to £6.000 on the black 
market 

Mr Fernandes, 37. was horn 

In Kenya, lived in Goa and 
moved to Leicester with his 
parents and five brothers and 
sisters in the mid-1970s. He . 
had been a librarian in Hack- 
ney for the past 12 years. 

For a last-minute holiday, 
he had booked a room in an 

Istanbul hotel and arrived 

there on April 8. He was seen, 
later that night having a beer 
with other guests, In c ludi n g 
an Egpytian who^ as an 
English-speaker, had token 

his booking over the phone. 
The following afternoon he 
left the hotel and disappeared. 

Members of his femdy and 
friends flew to Istanbul to in- 
vestigate. They discovered 
his credit card had been 
used frwiuentfrin 
Istanbul by two Moroccan 
men and his passport bad 
been used to cross Into Bul- 
garia and then Greece. 

On May 7, his couaiii. Tony 
Fernandes, was asked by. Is- 
tanbul police to idenrtg 
photographs of ‘a body that 

tod been found on April ID m 
the Sea of Marmara not-fer 
from the hotel. It was E dgar 
Fernandes, who had received 
a heavy blow to the back of 
the bead. , 1 

The credit card had mean- 
while been used in Malta. 







Edgar Fernandes ... a victim of the growing crime of violent Identity-theft* in Turkey 


Alerted by the family, Inter- 
pol and the Maltese police 
monitored its use, finally ar- 
resting the Egyptian hotel 
-guest as he attempted to leave 

the county. He has now alleg- 
edly confessed to kilting Mr 
Fernandes but is c laimin g he 
acted in self-defence. He is 
being held in Malta, whi le the 
authorities there await extra- 
dition proceedings from 
Turkey. 

m May, a second Briton of 

Asian origin, Gulzar Qureshi, 
68, a retired London GP, was 
holidaying in Turkey when 
he was attacked in Istanbul 


He, too, was struck a violent 
blow on the back of the head. 
His son also went to Istanbul 
to gyprah for him and found 
Mm by chance in a hospital 
unable to remember what had 
happened. He is now back in 
Britain suffering from brain' 
damage and partial paralysis. 
Again it appear^ that pass- 
port theft was the motive. 

The Fernandes femily are 
unhappy at what they see as 
the failure of the British au- 
thorities to put pressure on 
Turkey to investigate the 
crime and worried that the 
I killer may not stand trial be- 


cause of lack of will on the 
part of the Turkish authori- 
ties. 

Tony Fernandes said yes- 
terday that British inactivity 
over his cousin's disappear- 
ance and murder compared 
unfavourably with the efforts 
of the Government on hnhaif 
of the British nurses In Saudi 
Arabia or British hostages in 
Kashmir apri namh o dlA. 

The Foreign Office said 
they sympathised with the 
Fernandes femily and that 
the Turkish authorities were 
aware of the Government's 
interest in the case. 
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Luke Knight 
0eflt,!M! 
Acourt 
(obscured), 
Danrid Norris, 
Jamie Acourt 
(throwing 
punch), and 
Oaty Dobson 
(back) react 
as they are 
pelted with 
eggs 

PHOTOGRAPH: 
PAUL HACKETT 



Father ‘nobbled juror 1 in another trial 


Suspect denies knowing of bribe 
to persuade attempted murder 
victim to change his evidence 


David PaUister 


T HE father of one of 
the five suspects In 
the murder of 
Stephen Lawrence 
attempted to influ- 
ence the trial of his son on the 
attempted murder of another 
youth by witness bribing and 
jury nobbling, the inquiry 
was told yesterday. 

But David Norris repeat- 
edly denied that he knew 
about the activities of his 
father, Clifford, who is now 
serving eight years in prison 
for drugs smuggling and pos- 
session of guns. 

Norris, the third of the sus- 


pects to be questioned, admit- 
ted he had been arrested for 
the stabbing of Stacey Bene- 
field in May 1993. a few days 
after his arrest for Stephen’s 
murder. He was acquitted at 
the Old BaQey. 

Throughout the three 
month Inquiry Michael Mans- 
field QC, for the Lawrence 
family, has been investigating 
the role of Clifford Norris 
who, he has suggested, may 
have influenced the investiga- 
tion because of his corrupt 
relationship with the police. 

It was put to Norris that his ■ 
father had given Benefield 
£2,000 before the trial to 
change his evidence, with a 
further £5.000 promised. 


‘Tour father met Benefield, 
didn’t he.” Mr Mansfield 

"I don’t know that" 

“When did you discover 
that?" 

“In the papers.” 

“He told Benefield he didn’t 
have to worry about the police. 
Do you know any of this? 

“No." 

Mr Mansfield said the jury 
foreman had approached Nor- 
ris with his court escorts. 

“I can’t remember that," 
Norris replied. “It’s the first 
I’ve heard of it" 

He was reminded that the 
approach had become an 
issue at the trial “It all e gedly 
happened,” he said. 

“What were you told what 
the foreman said?" 

“I cant remember that" 

“He told you you were go- 
ing to get acquitted, didn't 
he?” 

“Can’t remember." 


During the trial Mr Mans- 
field said the foreman was 
“constantly looking at you. 
winking at you. smiling at 
you.” Mr Mansfield revealed 
that the foreman was at the 
time on ban for dishonestly 
handling £23,000 and was 
later convicted; and that after 
the acquittal he offered Nor- 
ris a job. 

‘fHnw Tniirh of this matte r 

did you know?" he asked, 
"Very little. I was told 
someone allegedly ap- 
proached the jury." 

In the middle of his evi- 
dence Mr Mansfield inter- 
rupted his questioning and 
urged Norris’s mother, 
Teresa, sitting directly oppo- 
site him, not to influence his 
answers. At one stage she 
could be seen shaking or nod- 
ding her head: 

Mr Mansfield said; “I would 
be grateful if there were no 
indications from the gallery 


as to what he might say. I'm 
very concerned, having just 
witnessed it” 

Mr Mansfield repeatedly 
asked Norris about meetings 
with his father, but to most 
questions Norris said he 
could not remember. 

Mr Mansfield said: .“Are 
you going to persist in saying 
T don’t remember where I 
was* whatever questions are 
put to you?" 

Norris replied: “If I could 
remember I would say, but if I 
can’t remember I can’t 
remember.” 

Both Luke Knight and Gary 
Dobson, who gave evidence 
Tievt , insisted the extreme 
racist language used by them 
and captured on a police sur- 
veillance video was due to 
“immaturity”. 

In the video. Knight, aged 
21, praises Enoch Powell for 
warning that black immi- 
grants would “ruin the gaff”. 


Knight said: “I just spoke 
out in anger I suppose for 
what has happened to me." 

Knight also says on the 
video, made In 1994, that a 
"macaroon" was guaranteed 
to win the Sports Personality 
of the Year competition. 

Asked by Edmund Lawson 
QC, counsel for the inquiry, 
why he made those com- 
ments: “I think it is a bad 
thing to say. It was just silli- 
ness. It didn’t mean nothing." 

When Knight insisted that 
he no longer used such racist 
language and grown up. 
he was asked about the pro- 
vocative behaviour of him 
and Jamie Acourt as they left 
the inquiry the previous day. 

Mr Mansfield said the inci- 
dent was caught on film, add- 
ing: “You shouted out as you 
left the premises ‘black bas- 
tards’ didn’t you?” 

Knight replied simply: “No, 
I never,” to a chorus of “lies” 


from the public gallery. 
Knight was also asked about 
images from the video show- 
ing one of the suspects bran- 
dishing a large knif e and ex- 
plaining to the others how to 
use it effectively. 

Knight insisted the youths 
had only, been “mucking 
about" out of boredom. 

Mr Mansfield asked: "When 
does it stop being mucking 
about?" 

• Knight "When you hurt 
someone". 

Gary Dobson, who regu- 
larly used the word ‘nigger’ 
on the video, said- ‘It was all 
mindless humour. 1 am not a 
racist” 

Asked about a knife which 
be said he might have put 
under the mattress of his girl 
friend's bed. he claimed he 
had bought it to cut her back 
garden. 

He agreed that he had gone 
to the house of Jamie and Neil 


Acourt. the two other sus- 
pects. on the night of the mur- 
der but he could not remem- 
ber who was there or what 
anyone was doing. 

Dobson denied ever having 
a knife in public or threaten- 
ing anyone. 

Mr Mansfield: “A Stanley 
knife, for example?** 

Dobson replied to jeers 
from the public gallery: "Go 
on.” 

Mr Mansfield then read a 
passage from the video where 
Dobson told the story of 

■reatenlng to cut a black 
.;ian at work with his Stanley 
knife. 

"I was having a good laugh 
at him. It's a Joke. We were 
young and stupid and had a 
silly sense of humour.” 

Mr Mansfield put it again: 
“You, too, like the others like 
carrying the knife and play- 
ing with it?" 

“I suppose so," he replied. 



Face to face at 
last after 
five-year wait 

David Pallisteron how the family felt on 
hearing ‘can’t remember 1 from suspects 


More scuffles as 
suspects deny 
killing teenager 

Rory Carroll reports on the frustration 
and anger of black protesters at inquiry 

Hands and legs flayed 


H AS the five years of 
waiting been worth- 
while for Neville and 
Doreen Lawrence? 

After the five suspects 
lgnomlnloasly fled the 
Inquiry yesterday under 
police protection, a hall of 
missiles and an avalanche 
of abuse, Mr Lawrence was 
understandably hitter. 

“Yet again I have had to 
sit here and listen to people 
peddle lies, and there was 
nothing I could do.” he 
said. “Then I had to sit here 
and watch these people 
walk away.” 

The Lawrences and their 
family campaigners had, of 
course, desperately wanted 
the five young men finally 
to answer questions in pub- 
lic. It was something they 
had always managed to 
evade. Charges against two 


were dropped at committal, 
and a private proseention 
against the other three col- 
lapsed. And when they all 
had to appear at the inquest 
they claimed privilege in 
reply to every question. 

The only real inkling the 
Lawrences had about the 
young men — teenagers at 
the time of the murder — 
was in the secret police sur- 
veillance video showing 
them to be violent and rac- 
ist thugs- 

There was little expecta- 
tion tn the Lawrence camp 
that any new evidence 
would emerge from the 
questioning of the five, and 
they were right. “Can’t 
remember.” became a man- 
tra chanted by the five, al- 
though each one handled 
the questions differently. 
Jamie Acourt was monosyl- 


labic and insolent; his 
brother Nell was cocksure; 
David Norris was surly; 
Luke Knight was evasive; 
and Gary Dobson was ag- 
gressive in manner. 

Norris, in particular, dis- 
played an extraordinary ig- 
norance of the activities of 
his fether, Clifford — per- 
haps because Clifford Norris 
has been writ large in the 
Inquiry as a notorious crimi- 
nal who may have tried to 
persuade the police to pro- 
tect his son and his friends. 
It is an allegation that has 
not been proved but the 
son’s answers did little to 
dispel that suspicion. 

But at least the Lawrence 
family have a measure of 
the five. Their protestations 
about not being racist — de- 
spite disgusting language 
and imagery they used in 
the video — were entirely 
unconvincing. So too were 
disclaimers of their fond- 
ness for carrying knifes and | 
other weapons. The Inquiry 
has hear of claw hammers 
an a strap, Gurkha knifes, 
machetes, Stanley knifes, 
Swiss army knifes, a trun- 
cheon, a life-like revo l ver, 
and baseball bats. 

At times Sir Wiliam Mac- 
pherson had to remind one 
or other of the five that 
they could be prosecuted 
for perjury — and, many 
observers believe, 

successfully. 


We did 
not kill 
him’ 

Suspects give their 
side in statement 


This is the text of a statement 
released yesterday by the five 
suspects in the Lawrence case. 

£ £ ■ N 1993 we were all ar- 
■ ■ ■ rested for the murder 
■ of Steven [sic] Law- 
rence, which we all vehe- 
mently deny. 

“We do sympathise with Mr 
and Mrs Lawrence and the 
tragic loss of their son. We 
understand their quest to dis- 
cover what happened to their 
son and why no one has been 
convicted of his murder. 

"We have no knowledge of 
this murder, we were not in- 
volved. we did not km Steven 
[sic] Lawrence. It has been 
said that we have built a wall 
of silence around ourselves. 

"The truth Is, that we have 
not publicly sought to argue 
this case through the media. 

“Others have used the 


media — this case has been 
twisted and sensationalised. 
We have been powerless to 
have our side put across or 
our account given, without 
fear of our words being ma- 
nipulated or distorted for the 
media's sensationalism. 

“We have had to defend 
ourselves against the prosecu- 
tion by the state, an investiga- 
tion which continued for al- 
most two years, including 
police surveylance [sic] and 
bugging our homes and sub- 
sequent private prosecution. 

“Throughout all these pro- 
ceedings there has never been 
a case against us which 
stands up to any form of 
scrutiny. 

*The case was thrown out 
by a magistrate against two of 
us. At the Old Bailey, the fern- 
fly's private prosecution had 
to accept there was no case — 
they offered no evidence and 
three of us were found not 
guilty. 

Five years have now past 
[sic] and we are still being 
forced to prove our inno- 
cence, despite being acquit- 
ted. We continue to be por- 
trayed as guilty men. 

“Our lives have been 
changed forever — we will 
fight these accusations until 
we are satisfied that our 
n am e s have been cleared. It Is 
time for us to say ‘enough Is 
enough — we are innocent'. 
We think it is Hnw the public 
heard this from ourselves.” 


H ATRED, anger and 
frustration seeped 
from the Stephen 
Lawrence Inquiry yester- 
day on to the streets of 
south London as black pro- 
testers fb light police pro- 
tecting the five suspects. 

A middle-aged school- 
teacher, wearing an ankle- 
length floral skirt, spoke 
softly: “Send the pigs out. 
We’ll take a bit, chop chop, 
and feed them to the dogs. 
We’ll kick their heads, 
stamp their feces, so they 
know what it’s like to die In 
the road.” 

Ten minutes later she 
nearly had her wish as the 
men sprinted from the Ele- 
phant and Castle shopping 
centre. A chanting crowd of 
400 hurled missiles and 
heaved against the police 
cordon. 


against the five as they 
struggled to enter a police 
van. They lashed back and 
punched a black girl in the 
fece. Eggs, apples, bottles, 
umbrellas and threats 
bounced off the van as it 
sped away. “We’ll find you, 
we’ll get you pigs, fascist 
scum.” 

The venom dated to April 
1993. when Stephen Law- 
rence, a promising black A- 
level student, was -stabbed 
at a bos stop tn El tarn, 
south London. Yesterday’s 
testimony, said Kenny 
Wanoghs, 30, pushed 
people to breaking point. 

“People are frustrated. 
They know what’s going on 
in the Inquiry and have to 
protest, but it should be 
peaceful.” 

Earlier. David Norris, 21. 


had resumed giving evi- 
dence to the packed In- 
quiry. Every word was 
relayed via video link to a 
disused basement store, 
watched by a seething but 
orderly crowd. 

Laughter greeted his 
mantra: don’t remember. 
Another suspect, Luke 
Knight, 21, was awarded 
first prize for synchronised 
testifying: don’t remember. 
Pressed on racist comments 
recorded on a police sur- 
veillance video, he echoed 
Norris. Us racist? No. im- 
mature, the video was four 
years ago. 

Garry Dobson. 23 com- 
pleted the triptych. “I was 
young, I was frightened. 
Tm not a racist” 

The public gallery 
remained silent, as 
requested by the Lawrence 
family, until Dobson left 
the stand, trailing hisses. 

Confusion crippled pro- 
testers outside. The Law- 
rence family wanted no vio- 
lence, but this could be the 
suspects’ last day of 
reckoning. “We can’t let 
them just walk out smile 
and wave goodbye,” cried a 
teenage girL 

Agitators appealed to pe- 
destrians and shoppers: 
“Come on black people, or- 
ganise. Use your mobile 
phones, call your friends, 
tell them what’s 
happening.” 
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Iinda Tripp yesterday before her appearance in front off the grand jury investigating the Lewinsky affiiirpHaioeRflmjoi^QilB 

New-look Tripp tells Jury 


MwtftiKottfoinWBstifciaton 


L INDA Tripp, the Pen- 
tagon employee who 
secretly taped more 
than 20 hours' of tele- 
phone conversations with the 
former White House intern 
Monica Lewinsky, began giv- 
ing evidence to a Washington 
grand jury yesterday . 

Ms Tripp's appearance ,in 
court marked a new, higher 
p mfile stage in the Investiga- 
tion by the Independent coun- 
sel, Kenneth Starr, into alle- 
gations that Ms Lewinsky and 
President Bill Clinton had . a 
sexual relationship. It is also 
alleged that Mr Clinton and 
his friend Vernon Jordan 
may have encouraged Ms 
Lewinsky to lie under oath. 

Ms Tripp is expected to give 
evidence over several days. 
Her testimony, which takes 
place in secret, will centre on 
her reasons for making the 
tapes and on the extent to 
which she orchestrated Ms 
Lewinsky’s comments on 
them about Mr CUnton. 

Tbe tapes have been heard 
by members of the grand jmy 
but have only been selectively 
leaked to the media. The pub- 
lished excerpts do not support 
the assertion that they con- 
tain confessions of a sexual 


relationship which both Mr 
Clinton and Ms Lewinsky 
have denied on oath. 

Ms Tripp, aged 48, arrived 
at the federal courthouse, a 
short distance from the White 
House, accompanied by three 
lawyers and her two adult 

fhflfjrprn 

In a dear' effort to Improve 
her public image — her ap- 
pearance has been the butt of 
-jokes by television chat-show 
hosts and her actions have 
been attacked by off- the - 


her sympathetically, Ms 
Tripp yesterday gave her first j 
interview since the Lewinsky i 
story broke in January. She 
told the Washington Post that 
she was “so anxious to go be- 
fore the grand jury and tell 
the truth”. 

She rejected criticism that 
she had won Ms Lewinsky's 
trust in a cynical effort' to ex- 
ploit her confidences for polit- 
ical and personal gain. “ I did 
not cultivate Monica; she cul- 
tivated me,” Ms Tripp said. 


‘I did not cultivate Monica Lewinsky, 
she cultivated me. Monica is a very 
worldly person. She educated me* 


record White House briefers 
— Ms Tripp paraded a new, 
softer Image. She wore a dark 
trouser suit, carried a Chanel 
handbag and had her hair 
neatly pulled hack. 

Her chief lawyer, Anthony 
Zaccagnlni. said Ms Trip p 
was not nervous about giving 
evidence. "Not at alL She’s 
doing good. She’s real 
strong;" he said. I 

In a further effort to rescue ; 
her standing among an Amer- ' 
lean public of which, polls : 
show, only, one in 10 views ! 


“Monica is a very worldly 
person. She educated me.” Ms 
Tripp also described Ms 
-Levdnsky as “savvy” and "a 
very likeable person". 

Ms Lewinsky first told her 
that she was having an affidr 
with Mr Clinton in September 
1996, she claimed, five months 
after the former intern was 
transferred to a job at the 
Pentagon. 

“I- have the truth on my 
side,” Ms Tripp told the 
Washington Post ‘Tt is what 
has sustained me. The truth 


as I know it will he 
corroborated." 

En addition to answering 
questions' about the tapes, Ms 
Tripp is expected to give evi- 
dence about hex contacts with 
Mr Starr, who advised her to 
tape a feceto&ce conversation 
with Ms Lewinsky in the Rltx- 
Cariton Hotel near the Penta- 
gon an January 14, and with 
lawyers fix: Paula Janes, whom 
she briefed on her conversa- 
tions on the evening before Mr 
Clinton gave his de p osi ti on in 
the Janes sore i m ! iwrangmgnt 
case on January 17. 

She wm also be asked about 
the origins of the so-called 
"talking points" memoran- 
dum which Ms Lewinsky 
gave her. Tbe memo r andum 
suggests ways that Ms Tripp 
might give evidence favour- 
able to Mr Clinton about his 
alleged sexual advances to 
Kathleen Willey. 

Ms Tripp’s appearance be- 
fore the grand jury is widely 
seen in Washington as, in 
part an attempt by Mr Starr 
to increase the pressure on 
Ms Lewinsky to make a deal ! 
with prosecutors. In spite of I 
repeated rumours, Ms Lewin- 
sky has not agreed to change i 
her story about her relation- j 
ship with Mr Clinton in I 
return for pleading guiliy to a 
perjury charge. 


Abiola’s freedom may rest on 
dropping claim to presidency 


Alex Duval Smith 
Africa! conwspondant 

N IGERIA’S new military 
leaders will release the 
country’s most promi- 
nent political prisoner, Mb- 
shood Ablola, if he drops Jus 
claim to the presidency, for- 
eign diplomats said in Lagos 

^nSTunitted Nations secre- 
tary-general, ' Kofi A nna n, 
who fe due to 

during an unscheduled visit 
to Nigeria, has urged him to 

leader General Sani Ajtad». 
and his replacement w ^ 

eral Abdulsalam Abutek^ 

has been followed by gestures 
of reform, including the 
release of 30 political 

detainees. • . . 

But diplomats to_Nigeria 
remain cautious abort tta> 
schedule for Mr Abiola s 

^"wT are definitely t alki n g 
here about the terms tor W? 
release. But Nigerians mili- 
tary must not be seen tolose 

ace, or to have succumbed “ 

foreign pressure- Everj^e 
negotiating with them is 


acutely aware of that fact," 
said one. ' 

under the transition pro- 
gramme laid out by Abacha, 
which Gen Abubakar has 
promised to abide by, Nigeria 
should switch to civfltan rule 
by October. But Abacha had 
laid the groundwork for his 
re-election as president on. 
August 30. 

.The election date has not- 
been confirmed by tbe new 
military, ruler and it is not 
(• tear whether Mr Ablola, if 
released, would be allowed to 
stand. 

Indeed, diplomats specu- 
lated yesterday that a condi-. 
than for the release of the GO* 
year-old businessman —-who 
was jailed after proc laimin g 
the winner of the 1993 

presidential election — could 
be that he abandons politics. 

That would “be unacceptable 
! to his ‘ supporters, concen- 
I trated fo -south-western Nige- 

i ria, who want him to head a 
! South African-Style transi- 
j t itm** 1 government of national 
unity. Other opposition 
! groups want his release hut 
! are less keen to have him. as 


Gen Abubakar, who met Mr 
Annan yesterday, must per- 


form a balancing act as he 
heeds international pressure 
while trying not to upset the j 
privileged military who have : 
ruled Nigeria for all hut 10 
years since its independence j 
hum Britain in i960. 

The international commu- 
nity — which seems to he 
drifting away from support- 
ing Mr Abiola’s c l aim to the 
presidency — can offer sev- 
eral incentives to the military 
leadership. 

One is to the lift the partial 
sanctions — including an 
arms embargo — imposed 
after Abacha defied an inter- 
national outcry and ordered 
tbe execution of the writer 
gen Saro-Wiwa and eight 
other activists from the Ogoni 
tribe. 

* - The ac tivi sts had d emande d 
a greater share of the oil 
wealth in their southern 
region and called for better 
measures to protect the 
environment 

The Commonwealth could 
also allow Nigeria — sus- 
pended aft e r tbe executions — 
back into the ibid, fis secre- 
tary-general, Rmetca Anyaoku,' 
is in Nigeria and was due to. 
meet Gen Abubakar yesterday. 

Mr Annan, who Is . Ghana- 


ian. and Mr Anyaoku, who 
was bam in Nigeria, are 
among a range of foreign dip- 
lomats p oliti cians who 
have been invited to the ad- 
ministrative capital, Abuja, 

to meet Gen Abubakar. 

The Foreign Office junior 
minister Tony Lloyd is in the 
country as the representative 
of the European Onion. Last 
Friday he gave an strong indi- 
cation of the current view of 
the international community 
when he said Mr Abiola did 
not necessarily still have a 
valid mandate for the 


Even though Nigeria’s 120 
million ordinary people — 
suffering fuel shortages and 
the consequences an on- 
going decline in the currency, 
the naira — are disillusioned 
with politics, Gen Abubakar 
gave them cause for hope last 
week. 

He ordered that fuel trans- 
actions be taken out of the 
hands of the state-run monop- 
oly, which notoriously final 
the pockets of Gen Abacha 
and his coterie, and handed to 
the foreign multinationals. 
The first cargo of refined oil 
arrived in Lagos aboard a 

Shell ship yesterday. 


No joy for Howard in 
Aboriginal land deal 


Martin WooOacott in Sydney 


A USTRALIA’S conser- 
vative government, 
already struggling to 
deal with the inroads 
being made Into Its support 
by the One Nation Party, is 
being torn apart tor the issue 
of Aboriginal rights. 

Its dilemma was underlined 
yesterday by a pall which 
showed the rightwing One 
Nation at its most popular 
and the opposition Labour 
Party in a position to win an 
early general election. 

The only consolation Cor a 
harried government yester- 
day was the publication of 
damaging allegations about 
One Nation’s internal affairs. 
Barbara 7Taa»itnr>. the private 
secretary to the party leader, 
Pauline Hanson, that 
David Oldfield, her principal 
adviser, was exercising a ma- 
lign influence on both Ms 
Hanson and the party. 

“People are being hood- 
winked if they think they are 
voting for Pauline Hansen 
when she has no control over 
it at all," Ms Hazeltan said. 

She ae c iwed Mr Oldfield of 
holding the party's support- 
ers in contempt — a damning 
charge for an organisation 
which makes a virtue of its 
respect for ordinary people. 

The vetting of potential One 
Nation .candidates was so 
slack, Ms Ha— Iton said, that 
a man who showed party offi- 
cials a drawing he said he 


made when Jesus appeared to 
him in 1989 was endorsed as a 
federal candidate and only 
dropped weeks later. 

Ms Hanson, in a statement, 
rejected Ms Hazelton’s 
charges, and affirmed her 
confidence in Mr Oldfield. 

One Nation has its prob- 
lems hut the governing par- 
ties may be too distracted to 
take advantage. The prime 
minister, John Howard, 
whose Liberal Party is tbe 
senior partner In a coalition 
with tbe National Party, has 
trapped himself. 


Australia is in a state of high 
anxiety about what Aborigi- 
nal people might be able to 
take from them. 

Mr Howard found him se lf 
stymied by the senate, where 
the coalition parties do not 
have a majority, a single in- 
dependent senator, a Catholic 
liberal called Brian Harra- 
dlne, gave the edge to those 
against the plan to limit Ab- 
original rights. 

The prime minister vowed 
to go for a “double dissolu- 
tion” if the senate would not 
budge. A double dissolution is 


One Nation has its problems but 
the governing parties may be too 
distracted to take advantage 


A high court decision in 
1992 established that Aborigi- 
nal groups could lawfully put 
forward claims on all but free- 
hold land, which means much 
of Australia. 

Legislation and further 
legal decisions followed. The 
Howard government, after 
coming to office in 3996, pro- 
posed to limit the scope of 
such rial win by reducing the 
role of negotiation and estab- 
lishing a cut-off point after 
which, in particular instances, 
further claims would not be 
antarfainarf 

Not a single claim has been 
taken to a successful conclu- 
sion, but much of white rural 


a constitutional device for 
dealing with a deadlock be- 
tween the lower and upper 
houses. In a normal election, 
all of the lower house and half 
of the senate seats are con- 
tested, the idea being to give 
greater continuity to the 
upper house. In a double elec- 
tion all the seats in both 
houses are contested, giving 
voters a better chance to dear 
government opponents out of 
the senate. 

The problem with Mr How- 
ard’s plan was that it was de- 
vised before One Nation’s 
success in the Queensland 
state elections, on which they 
could capitalise in federal 


elections. The voting system 
for the senate would favour 
One Nation* particularly if all 
the senate seats were being 
contested. Suddenly, the Iasi 
thing Mr Howard wanted was 
- to threaten a double dissolu- 
tion, and since the Queens- 
land result he has been in in- 
tense negotiations with Mr 
Harradinc to work out some 
way for the native title 
amendments to po through. 

A deal seemed close yester- 
day and was still hemp 
worked on lost night. But tbe 
likely softening nr the legisla- 
tion has enraged some Liber- 
als and most National Pam 
politicians, who think it will 
lose them even more voters to 
One Nation. And Aboriginal 
leaders are likely to portray 
such a deal ns a damaging 
blow to rights which have 
barely been exercised. 

A poll in the Australian 
newspaper puls support for 
Labour at 45 per cent, the gov- 
ernment 34 per cent and One 
Nation at a record 13 per cent 

Ms Hanson is making things 
potentially even wurse Tor the 
conservatives by threatening 
to pass One NaLion preference 
votes to Labour in key scats 
where the party his vowed it 
will bring down conservative 
ministers. But the Labour 
party is also concerned. Some 
assessments suggest the party 
might find itself headless after 
an election because One 
Nation could turn the leader. 
Kim Beazley, out of his seat in 
Western Australia. 


Picking starts at holes in Cosby case 


Christopher Rood 

in Los Angeles 


T HE defence opens today 
in the case against the 
alleged murderer of En- 
nis Cosby, Uw son of the 
popular African American, 
entertainer Bill Cosby, after 
the prosecution abruptly 
dropped three Important 
witnesses on Friday. 

Henry Hall will suggest 
that another man — one of 
tbe three who did not tes- 
tify — killed Ennis Cosby, 
not the man on trial, the 
Ukrainian immigrant Mik- 
hail Markbasev, aged 19, 
and that the gun he alleg- 
edly used is not the murder 
weapon. 

The evidence against Mr 
Markbasev is slender and 


some legal analysts believe 
that the case could end In 
another defeat for the trou- 
bled Los Angeles district at- 
torney’s office. It has a 
series of bungled prosecu- 
tions behind it, inrfuiHug 
the acquittal of O. J. Simp- 
son at his double murder 
trial three years ago. 

Like the Simpson trial, 
the Coshy case has raised 
doubts about the reliability 
of forensic procedures. The 
strongest evidence against 
Mr Markhasev is DNA from 
a hair found In a «terip knit- 
ted cap he allegedly 'wore 
on the night of the murder, 
discarded with a gun. But 
the hair was apparently 
only found six months after 
the January 1997 murder. 

No witnesses have put Mr 
Markhasev at the place 


where Cosby, a 27-year-old 
PhD student, was killed 
with a single shot in the 
head as he changed a tyre 
late at night. 

The Jury was told that Mr 
Markhasev was with two 
other people telephoning a 
drug dealer when be tried 
to hijack Cosby’s Mercedes 
Benz sports car. One of the 
two — 24-year-old Eli Za- 
karia — is the real mur- 
derer, the defence alleges. 

He and a young woman 
with him did not testify for 
fear of incriminating them- 
selves. He was was paraded 
in prison uniform before 
the jury to show that he 
bore little physical resem- 
blance to Mr Markhasev. . 

The main witness, Steph- 
anie Crane, testified that a 
man In a knitted cap threat- 


ened her in her car as she 
shone its lights to help 
Cosby change the tyre. The 
drawing made from her de- 
scription resembles Mr 
Markhasev, but 9he was un- 
able to Identify him in a 
line-up. 

Tbe only witness to link 
Mr Markhasev to the crime, 
Christopher So. said the 
accused later told him he 
had “shot a nigger" and that 
it was “all over the news". 
But the jury was told that 
Mr So could earn SI 00,000 
from a newspaper if Mr 
Markhasev is convicted. 

Mr So’s friend Michael 
Chang, who is alleged-to 
have helped Mr Markhasev 
look for the discarded gun, 
declined to give evidence on 
the grounds that he could 
face reprisals in prison. 
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Boys in Tropqje, Albania, with a Kalashnikov they tried to sell to the Kosovo liberation Army. KLA members regularly 
cross into Albania to buy aims for their fight against the Serbs photograph armanoobabani 

Kosovo fighters turn 
to kidnapping Serbs 


Hostage-taking is increasing 
as ethnic Albanians push for 
regional independence, writes 

Jonathan Steele in Pristina 




|THNIC Albanian 
human rights activ- 
ists in Kosovo and 
(local politicians are 
concerned about a surge in 
kidnapping of civilians by the 
armed gunmen who are fight- 
ing for independence from 
Serbian rule. 

"The Issue of kidnapped 
Serbs is going to get bigger." 
said Nora Ahmetai, an Alba- 
nian who heads the Kosovo 
branch of the Belgrade-based 
Humanitarian Law Centre. 
‘There were 24 confirmed 
cases of kidnappings between 
April 21 and the end of May, 
the vast majority Serbs. Un- 
confirmed cases may reach 
100 .” In June the frequency of 
kidnapping rose sharply. 

In an Incident this week, 
three men brandishing Kal- 
ashnikov rifles and wearing 
KLA badges on their caps 
raced out of hiding in a 
ruined house as they heard a 
car approach on the main 
road from Pristina to Prizren 
In south-west Kosovo. It was 
not a normal Kosovo Libera- 
tion Army checkpoint and 
they were not defending an 
ethnic Albanian village. They 
inspected the driver's pass- 
port. saw he was a foreign 
journalist and waved him on. 

Less than a mile up the 
road, Serb police at a hilltop 
checkpoint were unusually 


News in brief 


excited. Four hours earlier, 
they reported, a bus had been 
stopped at the same spot 
After passport inspections the 
bus was allowed to proceed 
with its Albanian passengers. 
Four Serbs, two of them 
brothers, were kidnapped. 

"One of them may be an of- 
ficer in the Yugoslav army,” a 
police inspector said. 

The Humanitarian Law 
Centre has been chronicling 
h uman rights violations by 
Serbs in Kosovo as well as in 
other parts of former Yugosla- 
via for several years. “But be- 


struggiing to make contact 
with the KLA to raise the 
issue of kidnap victims. 

Amnesty International re- 
ported yesterday that both 
Serb forces and Kosovo Alba- 
nians had made horrific 
attacks on civilians. It called 
for independent human rights 
monitoring In Kosovo by ex- 
perts working with United 
Nations representatives and 
delivering their findings to 
the UN's Yugoslavia war 
crimes tribunal. 

Prisoners held in Serb police 
cells, often without being 
charged or having access to a 
lawyer, bad suffered mutila- 
tions, electric shocks and kick- 
tags. Amnesty reported. 

For about 18 months the 
KLA ran a selective assassi- 
nation campaign against Serb 
policemen and Albanians al- 
leged to have "collaborated” 


After passport inspections, the bus was 
allowed to proceed with its Albanian 
passengers: four Serbs were kidnapped 


cause the headquarters Is in 
Belgrade, the KLA is suspi- 
cious of us,” says Ms Ahmetaj. 

She Is trying to get the 
Democratic League of Ko- 
sovo, the main political party, 
to help the centre get accred- 
ited with the KLA. Although 
the party's leader, the pacifist 
Ibrahim Rugova, has no links 
with the guerrillas, the two 
organisations work closely 
together in the villages. 

The International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross is also 


with Serbian rule. The death 
toll was around two dozen. 

Since March this year, 
when the Serb police started 
attacking Albanian villages 
in the Drenica region and 
later, with the help of the Yu- 
goslav army, in western Ko- 
sovo, the KLA has concen- 
trated on helping farmers 
defend their homes as well as 
training new volunteers. 

The switch to kidnapping 
appears to have several mot- 
ives. By seizing nine Serb 


miners on their way to work 
last week, KLA gunmen pan- 
icked the rest of the workforce 
and brought the Belacevac 
coal mine to a halt. Kidnap- 
ping Serb farmers has been 
used occasionally to “ethni- 
cally cleanse” villages by 
frightening people to leave. 

Kidnapping bus passengers 
is seemingly meant to keep 
Serbs in a state of psychologi- 
cal blockade by preventing 
them moving freely in Ko- 
sovo. It also shows that the 
KLA can cut Kosovo’s main 
roads at wiH 

Some analysts claim that 
the kidnappings are also 
aimed at creating a pool of 
hostages who can later be ex- 
changed for Albanians Im- 
prisoned by the Serbs on 
charges of aiding terrorism. 

The KLA's defenders say 
that if the Serbs have not yet 
resorted to these tactics it is 
because their atrocities are 
worse. Without warning, and 
unprovoked, they entered the 
village of Likosan in Febru- 
ary and seized a dozen people, 
who were later executed. In 
Poklek in early June they did 
the same, also setting about 
20 bouses on fire before they 
left: The shelling of Decani, in 
western Kosovo, may have 
taken 100 lives and left tens of 
thousands h o m e less. 

Serb security forces an- 
nounced yesterday that they 
had regained control of the 
Belacevac mine. The nearby 
village of Ade, which the KLA 
had occupied, was heavily 
shelled, setting homes on fire. 
There was no confirmation of 
how many Serbs or Albanians 
were killed. 


Indonesian police fire on steelworkers 


I NDONESIAN police and sol- 
diers fired rubber bullets at 
steelworkers demanding bet- 
ter pay and social welfare yes- 
terday, wounding dozens. 

"We had to fire rubber bul- 
lets because they attacked us 
with rocks and concrete 
bricks,” said an officer at a 
military post in Bekasi, east 
of Jakarta. 

The state-run TVRI televi- 


sion station reported that 104 
people had been arrested and 
at least 26 workers were 
injured. 

Earlier, the government an- 
nounced an average 15 per 
cent increase in regional 
minimum wages, putting 
monthly salaries between 
£5^5 and £8.25. 

But employees at the pt 
G unung Garuda steelworks 


were unaware of the an- 
nouncement. The military of- 
ficer said all 2,100 employees 
went on a rampage, Injuring 
several security personnel. 

Meanwhile, about 2,000 
workers of PT Tyfontex, a tex- 
tile company in the Central 
Java town of Sukoharjo. 
about 325 miles east of Ja- 
karta, staged a similar pro- 
test— AP. 


Iran and Iraq 
talk of trade 

Iraq and Iran showed further 
signs of a warming in rela- 
tions yesterday when trade 
talks opened in Baghdad. 
“These talks are complemen- 
tary to the positive dialogue 
between the two parties held 
in Tehran earlier,” the Iraqi 
News Agency quoted a senior 
foreign ministry official as 
saying. . , 

The two countries fought a 
bitter eight-year war in the 


1980s but have recently ap- 
peared keen to find ways of 
co-operating- — Reuters. 

Bissau shelling 

Fresh shelling rocked the cap- 
ital of Guinea-Bissau yester- 
day as planned talks were 
called off between soldiers 
loyal to President Joao 
"Nino" Bernardo Vieira and 
rebels seeking to topple his 
government — Reuters. 

Yemen protests 

Yemen opposition groups said 
yesterday that they were 


p lanning another round of 
protests against fuel and food 
prices, which have risen by 
up to 40 per cent Clashes with 
security forces last month led 
to up to 100 deaths. — Reuters. 

Havoc at airport 

Under the pressure of its first 
working day, the computer 
system at Malaysia’s new 
£1.4 billion airport crashed, 
creating havoc. Passengers 
had to leave without their lug- 
gage. the escalators ground to 

a halt and planes left without 

food supplies. — AP. 


DiCaprio settles 
nude shots suit 


"T 1 ITANIC star Leonardo 

I DiCaprio has settled a 
lawsuit against Play girl 
wapgtiw over nude photos. 

T.fnfle Goldman, his law- 
yer, confirmed the deal but 
declined further comment, 
citing confidential terms. 

“The parties amicably 
settled their differences," 
Playglrl lawyer Kent Ray- 
gor said. 

DiCaprio sued the maga- 
zine In March to prevent It 
publishing nude pictures of 
Mm in its July Issue. Nei- 
ther side would say 
whether the pictures are in 
the issue. 

The suit claimed that 
publishing the photos 
would be “offensive and ob- 
jectionable and that a 
“reasonable person of ordi- 
nary sensibilities [would] 
not want to disclose in a na- 
tionally published maga- 
zine - . . his completely 
naked body.” —AP. 


Forces of change collide with language in two European countries 

Microsoft closes windows as 
Vikings hammer at the gates 


From Reykjavik, Mark Walsh 
reports on Iceland’s fight to 
protect its ancient words and 
grow new ones in a computer age 


T HE Icelandic Language 
Institute is not happy 
with Microsoft. “They 
are nothing less than 
destroying what been 
built up here for ages,” says 
the institute’s director, Ari 
Pan Kristinsson. 

Icela n d Is a proud country 
with language-preservation 
instincts that put the French 
Academy to shame. 

The French might be fight- 
ing a losing battle with such 
creeping barbarisms as *Te 
hot dog” but centuries of Ice- 
landic Isolation and vigflarw** 


have preserved grammar, vo- 
cabulary and spelling virtu- 
ally identical to that used by 
the Vikings when they settled 
in the 9th century. 

But now, say Iceland's lin- 
guistic patriots, Microsoft 
stands poised to lay waste to 
all they hold dear, by refusing 


to translate its Windows pro- 
gramme Into Icelandic. 

The company’s spokes- 
woman, Erin Brewer, admits 
that while they have trans- 
lated the program into at least 
30 languages, including Slove- 
nian and Catalan, they win 
not be doing Icelandic. She 
hiampg the limi ted mar ket 

Thus, Iceland's linguistic 
success may now prove its 
undoing. Every schoolchild 
learns English so Microsoft 
sees no point in translating 
Windows — it can just sell 
them thu. Rn gfich ver sion. 

To appreciate this sad saga, 
you have to understand Ice- 
land's linguistic achievements. 
In many countries the 
Eng 11 ** 1 names for new inven- 


tions and processes are sim- 
ply incorporated into the lan- 
guage. The public address 
system in a German airport 


tells you to bring “das Ticket” 
to “dem Check-in”. 

But not in Iceland. “It 
seems to us to be a very prac- 
tical thing; not to absorb for- 
eign words for new objects, 
but to malice new words for 
things as they come up," Mr 
Kristinsson says. 

And thus a video monitor 
here Is a sttfar, which means 
“the amnlotic sac of a calf”. 
Generations ago, when Ice- 
landers lived in sod houses, 
these membranes were 
stretched across holes in the 
earthen walls for windows. 
Even today, when windows 
are made of glass, skjar still 
evokes the idea of a window. 

"You can say everything in 
Icelandic." says Kristian Ar- 
nason, professor of Icelandic 
at the' University of Iceland. 
"You don't seed English to 
express yourself.” 

But now comes Windows. 
Iceland can’t avoid comput- 
ers. It needs e-mail and the 
Internet just to function in 
modem times. It has worked, 
hard to promote a computer- 
literate society, starting 
schoolchildren early on PCs. 

“It's a very big danger,” 


says Mr Aruason, "because 
schoolchildren need comput- 
ers, and. th» language of com- 
puters soon becomes the lan- 
guage of the kitchen." 

Unable to stop the Influx of 
Windows. Iceland's cultural 
authorities began petitioning 
software Importers, asking 
for the right to translate 
Windows Into Icelandic. That 
proposal wait nowhere. Mr 
Arnasan says, because the 
programs cant be translated 
without going into the main 
operating system, something 
Microsoft wont allow. 

■ T jipf antiipin m i niste r rf 

culture bypassed the importers 
and wrote directly to Microsoft 
HQ in Washington state, warn- 
ing Microsoft that if a transla- 
tion was not forthcoming. Ice- 
land would nnd other ways to 
computerise schools. 

That at least elicited a letter 
saying that Microsoft would 
not translate Windows 95, but 
it might translate Windows 
98. Since then, nothing. Now 
Iceland is bringing in the 
heavy artillery: President 
Olafur Ragnar Grimsson him- 
self is about to join the ram- 
palgn. — Los Angeles Times. 


New linguistic order for women 


From Paris, Paul Webster reports on 
the biggest shake-up in three centuries 
of France’s treasured mother tongue 


T HE biggest revolution In 
the French language for 
more than 300 years be- 
gins this month with the com- 
pulsory use of feminised 
spellings for women's jobs 
throughout the teaching 
profession. 

Despite a fierce protest by 
the French Academy, set up 
in the 17th century to oversee 
language conformity, the edu- 
cation ministry has circu- 
lated orders to all schools to 
call a woman teacher la 
professeur, one of dozens of 
new titles feminised for the 
first time. 

The two education minis. 
tors, Claude Altegre and S 6 go- 
lfine Royal, responded to a 
rail by the prime minister, 
Lionel Jospin, to feminise 
posts throughout the civil ser- 
vice wherever necessary. 

“This affirmation of equal- 
ity between men and women 
in every area of the civil ser- 
vice Is meant to accompany 
an inevitable change in con- 


temporary society," said a 
ministerial circular sort to 
a new breed of education 
supervisors who will be 
addressed by titles such as la 
dtrectrice (Junior school head- 
mistress) and la doyenne de 
inspection nationale (senior 
school inspector). 

The move, officially describ- 
ed as an attempt to curb dis- 
crimination, requires only the 
article to be nhwig wi in some 
cases, while in others the job 
description itself will be femi- 
nised. A female senior school 
doctor wlIL become une physt- 
dame and a university lec- 
turer une maitresse de confer- 


Officials hwm France 
was lagging behind «hnfiar 
language reforms in Quebec, 
Belgium and Switzerland. 

They rebutted arguments 
that grammarians had always 
opposed feminisatian, point- 
ing out that the female desig- 
nation acad&micterme was 
Introduced by the French 
Academy in 1701. 

While the measure will be 
welcomed by most members 
of the profession — two-thirds 
of them are women— there is 
strong resistance on grammat- 
ical grounds from same ad- 
ministrators. They have taken 
up the protests of conservative 
groups who objected to the de- 
mand of female members cf 
the Socialist-led cabinet to be 
called Madame la ministre in- 
stead ct Madame le ministry 

In the teachers' camp, oppo- 
nents are being led by the pre- 


Who’s who in feminised titles 


fa*prqv&ais:* M 5 J 1 scK^fieacffnKnBas * ’ * 
La prindpata: secondary school head 
La chef de service: department head 
La contrfteuse de geshorc school manager 
La mddlcin: school doctor 
La documentaBste: librarian . 

La conservatrice: curator 
La programmabtaa: computer pro grammer 


stdente of the high school 
teachers’ association, Gene- 
vJ&ve Zehringer. who said the 
changes were ridiculous and 
Inconsistent. Predicting that 
they would lead to confusion 
in the classroom, she added 
that the education ministry 
rules were often contradictory. 

The instructions said that 
male Jobs ending in “eur” 
should end In "ease” for 
women if the title derives 
from a verb. As there is a 
verb professer, a woman 
teacher should be called une 
prqfesseuse. There will be no 
reciprocal attempt to Intro- 
duce male forms for Jobs like 
archiolste which, like Journa- 
lists, has the same ending for 
both sexes. 

The French Academy is to 
challenge the reforms in the 
constitutional council, a su- 
preme court, claiming that 
some feminised forms for the 
civil service will be laughed 
at if they are taken at face 
value. 

According to one academi- 
cian, Jean Dutourd, une chan- 
celiire — the proposed form of 
address for a feminine chan- 
cellor — really means a 
ftir-lined bag to keep the 
feet warm. 
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Sir Michael Mann 


OBITUARIES 9 


John Allen 


Appealing qualities 




JR MTC^.H ATZT. Mann i 

has died aged 
was a first-class 
and an excel- 
lent judge, who nev- 
ertheless f ailed to achieve h« 
full potential. The former 
of his chambers «aid 
Mann was the most brilliant 
pupil since Sir Patrick Dev- 
lin. And indeed such a glow- 
ing opinion seemed to be jus- 
tified whan, in 1988, Mann 
was appointed to the Court of 

Appeal. But illness led to his 
early retirement in 1595. 

Mann was educated at Whit- 
gift School and King’s College, 
London. He was called to the 
Bar in 1953, and in 1955 Joined 
the chambers of Eric Btofn, 
which at that time was one of 
the few sets specialising in 
town and country pi armin g 
an d ’ local g ^ o rni nwit law. 
Mann's mind 

him to master a mass of de- 
tailed evidence and preseat it 
succinctly and he soon built 
up a substantial practice. Be 
also lectured in law at the 
London School of Economics 
until 1964. 

In 1972 he took silk and es- 
tablished hiirwW 1 as a leader 
within hi* sp ecialis t field. In 
1979 he was appointed to 
ehafr the public inquiry into 
the National Coal Board’s 
controversial proposal tar a 
major coal mine under the. 
Vale of Belvoir. The scheme 
was fiercely opposed by many 
local people, including the 
Duke of Rutland and feelings 
ran high. Ma nn con dncted the 

‘ iisduT^niis advice was ac- 

An inspector calls . . . Mann on his way to a hearing of the cepted by the Government, 
Vale of Belvoir inquiry in 1979 photo; don mcphee but before work had fully 


begun the declining demand 
for coal led to the project 
being abandoned. 

In 1982 Mann was ■ ap- 
pointed a judge of the Queen’s 
Bench Division, and received 
tlie customary knighthood. 
The appointment was particu- 
larly a pp ropriate because the 
present procedure tor applica- 
tions fbr judicial review was 
then in its Infancy. maun 
joined the group of judges 
who beard such and 

from then on judicial review, 
and the development of ad- 
ministrative law generally, 
became his major interest 
and expertise. 

As a judge Mann was cour- 


of his divorce from his first 
wife to whom he had been 
married for over 30 years. 
This was a period of deep un- 
happiness for Mann, and for a 
while he seemed to lose his 
natural zest He was fortunate 
to many a g ain , to Audrey 
Umpleby in 1989, and to re- 
establish his personal life 
with her help. 

In the Court of Appeal, 
Mann was involved in a vari- 
ety of cases of difficulty and 
importance. Although he bad 
not had a criminal practice at 
the Bar, in the Court of Ap- 
peal he was Involved in some 
high-profile criminal appeals. 
In 1991 he was a member of 


Mann’s precise mind enabled him to 
master a mass of detailed evidence and 
present it succinctly. His judgments 
were meticulous and thorough 


teous and fair, quick to grasp 
a point but ready to. he per- 
suaded. Above all, his judg- 
ments were meticulously pre- 
pared. precise and thorough. 
He gave Judgment In several 
leading cases concerned with 
the powe r s of government de- 
partments. Queen's Bench 
judges, however, all have to 
do their share of other work, 
including trying serious 
crime and h wiring criminal 
appeals. Mann did both con- 
scientiously and competently. 

In 1988 he was appointed a 
lord justice of appeal. It might 
have been expected that file 
Court of Appeal would he a 
forum in which hi* great abil- 
ities would be displayed to 
the full, and so for a time they 
were. SacQy, however, his pro- 
motion ramp around the time 


the court which allowed the 
appeal of members of the Ma- 
guire family, crushing their 
conviction in 1975 for running 
an IRA bomb {factory. The 
following year, he presided 
over a court which quashed 
the convictions for fraud of 
four defendants in the Blue 
Arrow case. 

Some of his most important 
decisions in judicial review 
were given when he was pre- 
siding in the divisional court 
as a lord justice. Thus it was 
his court which, in 1990, dis- 
missed the final application 
for habeas corpus by Lorrain 
Osman, wbo had until then 
successfully avoided being ex- 
tradited to Hong Kong to 
stand trial. Two years later. 
‘Mann greatly embarrassed 
the Government by deciding 


Sir Kan GKdewell 


Sheila Patterson 


A woman of colour 


I N THE 1950s the social an- 
thropologist Sheila Patter- 
son, who has died aged 80, 
began studying the settle- 
ment of West Indians in Brix- 
ton, southXondon. The result 
was her best-known book. 
Dark Strangers. ■ (1959). The , 
image of this committed, con- 
servative lady, with her cut- 
glass accent, studying condi- 
tions in the inner city may 
have seemed incongruous, 
but if it shattered any social 
stereotypes she would have 
regarded it as a beneficial 
side-effect. 

In 1959 she began working 
for the new Institute of Race 
Relations in London. Her 
study of the employment of j 
immigrants in Croydon 1 
earned her a London Univer- 
sity doctorate, after which 
she edited the institute’s 
newsletter, a ifactuaT chroni- 
cle of events that included an 
occasional commentary. It 
was later supported by a 
.book-length record of the 
years 1961-67. 

A radical critic, inspired by 
the spirit of 1968, wrote dis- 
paragingly of “the lords and 
ladies of race relations” in 
Britain. Patterson retorted 
that very few ladles were In- 
volved. hut this failed to im- 
press those of us who saw her 
as one of them. 

After education at Roedean 
— of which she was proud — 
and a classics degree at 
Oxford, she had helped with 
the reception of Polish ser - 1 
vicemen in wartime Britain 
and learned their language. 
Later, in South Africa she be- 
came friendly with Ellen Hen- 
man, one of the founders of 


the Sooth African Institute of 
Race Relations and 
researched the history of the 
Cape Coloured people. Colour 
and Culture in South Africa 
and a history of the Boers, 
Tfie Last Trek, followed. After 
an. interval in Canada, Pat- 
terson returned to Britain 
and began work in Brixtan. 

Following her newsletter 
editorship and a break fbr 
research In Barbados and St 
Vincent, she was for 16 
years editor ofNew Commu- 
nity, the quarterly journal 
of- the Community Relations 
Commission (CRC). . which 
was later succeeded by the 


The key was her 
strict standard^ 
of accuracy 


Commission for Racial 
Equality (CRB). 

In the mid-1960s, E J B 
Rose, director of the survey 
that became Colour and Citi- 
zenship, had observed that 
there was a lack of academic 
interest in the issue of race. 
“There seemed,” he observed 
“to be no professional mile- 
age in race relations in Brit- 
ain.” Within a decade much 
had changed, but many in the 
univ ersities still saw the field 
as one of controversy rather 
than of Intebpcfr'ai interest 
The 1970s were also a decade 
of ideological confron t ation 
and both the CRC and the 
CRE w ere assaile d by right- 
wing and left-wing critics. 

New Community set out to 


bridge the gaps between aca- : 
dmwtna, those .working in the 1 
applied fi eld , and policy-mak- 
ers, by publishing a wide 
range of research finding s in 
a jargon-free style. As an edi- 
tor, Patterson observed strict 
standards of accuracy in 
reporting, in the choice of ap- 
propriate names for groups 
and social processes, and in 
political impartiality. 

She has left a mass of ar- 
chive material but her main 
memorial will be her contri- 
bution to a firm intellectual 
foundation for the under- 
standing of the processes set 
in motion by the settlement in 
an industrial society of mi- : 
grants from the third world. 

She stopped using her 
maiden name of Caff^n after 
her first marriage to Bruce 
Patterson in South Africa, but 
was happiest with her third 
. husband, Tadeusz Horko, liv- 
ing in Hove. 

Writing about the death of 
Ellen Heilman, Patterson 
wrote that she had been com- 
plimented for helping the 
South African In stitut e of 
Race Relations “steer a 
course between complacency 
and mad radicalism”, not 
least by editing an annual ref- 
erence book that had a repu- 
tation, even anwng ttia insti- 
tute’s critics, for accuracy, 
honesty and objectivity. 

- What was said of her friend 
may be said of Sheila 
Patterson. 


Sheila Patterson, social anthro- 
pologist, bom March 30, 1918; 



died June 21, 1998 


Patterson . . . bridging the gap between academics, field-workers and policy-makers 


A Country Diary I Jerry Capehart 


VAL D'ANNIVIERS: The Che- 
min des Flanetes is a walk 
that begins at the observatory 
high above St Luc. here m 
Switzerland, and wanders be- 
tween sculptures whtehevoke 
the planets. Raised clouds 
swoop down from 
peaks and a pair 
cruise over the ridge. At 2^37 
metros, the Hotel Weiss bom, 
built by the English as asana- 
torium for TB and asthma 
sufferers. Is an jWWggj. 
place for a brea ^ before 

SriWns 

pine country of the x«va 
mountain. In the snvwyTUb- 

ble, not long ago 
■mow the gems of alpine 
make' their tiny shouts mto 
Sevoidi houseleeks, saxi- 
£Les, rock jasmine, primte 
S^^stumWesaCTOSs 

heaths .of rh£o to 

drooand linfienngalP«™e 
still In Bower. On tite decent 
Swards Zinal, each wet flash, 
ctreamside and drier ndge 
bolds a unique ecofo^cal as- 

-SBftfS&TS 

Sn,Tttay moonwort ap- 

_ the strange fern 
S to suppor ts 


Summertime with Eddie 


J erry cafehart, the 
co-author of Summer- 
time Blues, one of rock 
•n’ -roll’s most enduring -an- 
thems, has died aged 69. Hie j 
wrote the song and numerous 
others . with Eddie Cochran, 
the American rock star who 
was kflled in a car accid e n t 
near Bristol in 19®. 

Capehart and Cochran first 
met in 1955 in a music store in 
the Los - Angeles suburb of 
Ben Gardens, a centre dT mi- 
gration in the 1930s for poor 
Oklahoma farmers, or Okies, 
escaping the dust bowls of the 
Mid-West. Eddie was already 
a professional, performing 
country & western songs in a 
duo called the Cochran 
Brothers. But like many 
young white- singere from a 
country-music background, 
he was drawn to the new 
sounds of rockabilly as per- 
sonified by the emerging El- 

Cochran found 
a lyricist and a record pro- 
ducer who could help mould a 
teenage rock identity for him. 

The Los Angeles music bust 
ness contained a myriad of 
girintl labels, publis hin g com- 
panies and recanting studios | 


and. In 1956, the pair devel- 


oped their partnership 

thrnngh 'w irrnar niiB rough and 

ready obscure recordings, 
which would be lovingly cata- 
logued by Cochran enthusi- 
asts in the years following his 
de at h. 

Some of these records (such 
as Heart Qf A Fool and Latch 
On) featured Capeharfs un- 
distinguished singing accom- 
panied by Cochran’s already 
authoritative guitar playing. 
Capehart also recorded a 
comedy rock number, I Hates 
Babbits, under the psedonym 
Jerry Neal 

Much more promising were 
tracks such as Skinny Jim (an 
“answer record” to Little 
Richard's Long Tall Sally) 
where Cochran sang with the 
burking of double bass player 
Guybo Smith and Capeharfs 
“drumming” on a cardboard 
box. Some of these tracks 
were issued in 1956 by Cape- 
hart on bis own and other 

small local labels. 

Haring realised that he wa s 
best suited to a supporting 
role in Cochran’s career, Ca- 
pehart next made the rounds 
of the larger LA record com- 
panies with an Eddie Cochran 


demonstration disc as his 
calling card. At Liberty {Re- 
cords, A1 Bennett and Si War- 
onker were persuaded that 
Eddie could became a teenage 
idol to rival Elvis Presley and 
Pat Boone. In 1957 Cochran 
achieved national recognition 
with Ms first Liberty single, 
Sitting In The Balcony, and 
his appearance in the film 
comedy The Girl Cant Help 
| It, where he sang. Twenty 
i Flight Bock. 

Up to this point Cochran’s 



Capehart.. .supporting role 


success bad been based on his 
dynamic performances rather 
than the quality of the Cape- 
hart-Cochran songs, although 
the light wit of the lyrics to 
Twenty Flight Rock heralded 
what was to come in 1958. In 
that year the pair produced 
their two finest compositions, 
which both reflected and tran- 
scended the frustration and 
exhilaration of the teenage 
American lifestyle. 

With its caricature of the 
cynical politician who tells 
Eddie, ‘Td like to help you. 
son. but you're too young to 
vote”. Summertime Blues 
brings humour to the situa- 
tion without devaluing the 
adolescent angst that pro- 
vides the song's narrative en- 
ergy. In contrast, C’mon 
Everybody was a more 
straightforward invocation to 
party. In the words of the 
British critic Nik Cohn, these 
songs were “perfect reflec- 
tions of everything that rock 
ever meant". 

The power and fascination 
of these two songs have been 
endorsed by later generations 
of musicians and advertising 
executives. Summertime | 
Blues was recorded by the i 


British skiffle group. The Vi- 
pers, the American heavy 
rockers. Blue Cheer, and by 
the bopping elf Marc Bolan. 
although the most memorable 
version — apart from the 
original — is that recorded by 
The Who on the 1968 album 
Line At Leeds. The song was 
performed in the 1989 film La 
Bomba by Brian Setzer, who 
played the part of Cochran. 

Although CUnon Everybody 
bad the distinction of being 
mauled on record by the Sex 
Pistols, the song gained a new 
audience and provoked a 
mino r Cochran revival when 
the original version was used 
in a commercial for Levi 
jeans in which actors por- 
trayed Eddie and his song- 
writer fianefee Sharon 
Sheeley. 

Jerry Capehart had previ- 
ously helped to maintain the 
posthumous interest in Coch- 
ran's work by encouraging 
the re-release of his early col- 
laborations with the singer. 
However, Capeharfs own 
show business career never 
really recovered from Coch- 
ran’s death. He continued in 
manag ement for some years 
before leaving music to work 
as a marine surveyor. He died 
of brain cancer in Nashville 
after a short illness. 


Old Labour’s 
new man 


that computer records used 
by local councils to prove that 
people had foiled to pay their 
poll tax were lnadmissaMe as 
hearsay evidence if the offi- 
cial who had entered the In- 
formation did not give evi- 
dence. In 1993. in a major 
divisional court judgment, I 
showing his usual mastery of | 
words, he wholly demolished j 
Lord Rees-Mogg’s arguments 
tha t the Government had no 
legal right to ratify the Maas- < 
tricht Treaty. 

However, it had become ap- : 
parent to those working close ! 
to him that Mann was finding 
same aspects of his work a , 
great burden. The workload , 
of the Court of Appeal in the 
1990s includes not only cases 
of great weight and legal in- , 
terest, but also many cases 
which, while important to the : 
parties, raise no issue of gen- 
eral qignTfi t*anw»_ Moreover, 
the constant increase in the 
number of appeals and appli- 
cations for leave to appeal 
places great pressure on 
judges and court staff to deal 
with such matters as rapidly 
as possible. 

This time constraint was 
anathema to Mann’s meticu- 
lous temperament His judg- 
ment In major cases was as 
sound as ever but the pres- 
sure of work affected his 
health. After a period of Al- 
ness in 1994, he returned to 
the law courts but then de- 
cided that he could not con- 
tinue. He retired early In 
1995. 

Michael Mann is survived 
by his wife and by two sons 
from his first marriage. 


Michael Mann, barrister and 
judge, bom December 9, 1930; 
died June 14. 1998 


J OHN Allen, who has 
died of a heart attack 
aged 66. was an early 
example of a political 
breed which has become in- 
creasingly familiar around 
Whitehall and Westminster. 
In 1964. following Labour's 
narrow election victory, he 
was appointed a "special ad- 
viser” to Prime Minister Har^ 
old Wilson, with that much 
coveted thing, a desk inside 
Number 10. 

He had been seconded to 
Downing Street after several 
years in the research depart- 
ment at Labour Party head- 
quarters, where he worked 
under Peter Shore, who was 
later to move into Whitehall 
h ims elf, first as parliamen- 
tary private secretary to Wil- 
son and later as a cabinet 
minister. 

Both Alien and Shore were, 
in essence, allies of Wilson 
even before Hugh GaitskelTs 
death left the party leadership 
vacant Both were also strong 
opponents or the European j 
Common Market. Indeed, 
Allen conducted a massive j 
and largely hostile analysis of 
the Treaty of Rome for Gait- 
s k ell. His report may well 
have advanced GaitskelTs 
eventual emergence as a pas- 
sionate anti-marketeer — a 
development which greatly 
distressed Roy Jenkins, Tony 
Crosland and most of the 
other Gaitskellites. 

But Allen's first stint at 
Number 10 was not entirely 
happy, and certainly was not 
helpful to his subsequent 
career. As Wilson's biogra- 
pher, Ben Pimlott. records, he 
had a brief affair with Wil- 
son's political secretary, the 
formidable Marcia Williams 
(now Baroness Falkender). 
The relationship did not pros- 
per. and in the finest Vic- 
torian tradition Allen was 
banished to Africa to purge 
and purify Us souL 
After a year surveying con- 
ditions in Bechuanaiand and 
Swaziland on HMG's behalf, 
he returned to London to 
resume his job at Transport 
House rather than at Number 
10. He was recalled to the Wil- 
son "kitchen cabinet” for the 
1970 election and is alleged to j 
have had a direct share in the 
disastrous decision to choose 
June 6 as polling day, instead 
of waiting until October, as 
most people expected. 

The current batch of politi- 
cal advisers to the Blair gov- 
ernment have been femously 
described by Clare Short as 
“people who dwell in the 
dark”. No such thing could 
ever have been said of Allen. 
Besides a formidable brain — 
he was a scholar of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, where he 
took a first in economics and 
history — he was also an 
ebullient, outgoing and ex- 
tremely funny man. His lack 
of discretion was a pain to his 


employers but a Joy to hum- 
ble- seekers after truth, like 
the present writer. In many 
ways, he was a Journalist 
manque, and he enjoyed both 
the company of reporters and 
the drinks they bought him. 

But he also loved politics, 
and made five unsuccessful 
efforts to secure a parliamen- 
tary- seat. One of these failed 
bids was an attempt to suc- 
ceed his Gather. Sydney Scho- 
lefield Allen, who was Labour 
MP for Crewe for almost 30 
years; John was pipped at the 
selection by a mere five votes. 

An even more painful set- 
back was his failure to secure 
the candidature in the Forest 
of Dean, near his home. Al- 
though he had been a highly- 
prized speech writer for most 
of Labour's frontbenchers for 
nearly two decades, he never 
managed to deliver his own 
speeches very competently. 
He lost by two votes. 

But bis brainpower is at- 
tested by the fact that two of 
his closest friends were Nikki 
Kaldor and Tomas Balogh, 
the Hungarian economics 
dons — one from Cambridge, 
the other from Oxford — who 
were the Wilson govern- 
ment's principal economic ad- 
visers. It was Allen who origi- 
nated the joke that Wilson's 
first Budget may have sound- 
ed complicated, but ”you 
should have beard it in the 
original Hungarian”. 

He eventually withdrew to 
the Wye valley, whence he 



Allen . . . ebullient 


emerged periodically to jog 
Ms old friends into action 
over one cause or another. He 
tried to gain admission to last 
year’s Labour Party confer- 
ence, where the 1997 election 
triumph was being cele- 
brated. but was turned away 
by people who didn't know 
him or appreciate the rule he 
had played in Labour’s ear- 
lier election victories. It hurt 
him sorely. 

He Is survived by his for- 
mer wife Philippa Cooper. 
They had no children. 


famAKken 


John Scholefleld Allen, political 
adviser, bom May 26, 1932; died 
June 23, 1998 


Birthdays 


Dan Aykroyd, actor, 46; 
Claude Berrt, film director, 
64; Karen Black, actress, 56; 
Genevieve Bujold, actress, 
56; Leslie Caron, actress. 67; 
Wayne David, Labour MEP, 
4L Olivia de HavfUand. ac- 
tress, 82; Trevor Eve, actor, 
47; Lady Faulkner, former 
BBC governor for Northern , 
Ireland, BBC, 73; Sir Colin 
Figures, former chief 
Secret Intelligence Service, 73; 
John Gould, composer, musi- 
cal comedian, 57; Farley 
Granger, actor, 73; Deborah 
Harry, rock singer, actress. 


53; Hans Werner Henze, 
composer, 72; Carl Lewis, ath- 
lete. 37; Jean Marsh, actress, 
64; Prof Stephen Neidle. can- 
cer researcher, 52; Sydney 
Pollack, film director, 64; 
Tom Robinson, songwriter, 
singer and guitarist, 48; Anne 
Showstack Sassoon, profes- 
sor of politics, Kingston Uni- 
versity. 54; Garry Schofield, 
rugby league footballer and 
coach, 33; Twyla Tharp, dan- 
cer and choreographer, 57; 
Peter Walwyn, racing 
trainer, 65; Malcolm Wicks, 
Labour MP, 51. 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN A sidebar accompanying 
a report headed. Foreign 
fashions .claim their Next 
victim, page 23, June 26, we 
wrongly stated. "Laura Ash- 
ley is now closing the 150- 
store US chain”. In feet in 
North America, Laura Ash- 
ley has 123 stores, 32 of 
which are "large format" 
stores. Six of the latter will 
close. However, earlier this 
year Laura Ashley said it 
would spend £20 million of 
the £43.7 million raised 
through a cash subscription 
by MUI on a recovery pro- 
gramme in North America. 


It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers ' Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between 11am and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers' Editor. 
The Guardian, 119. Furring- 
don Road. London EC1R 3ER. 
Fax : 0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
readeng'guardian. co. uk 


Death Notices 


HUNTINGDON Life 
Sciences, who were men- 
tioned in a short note in the 
Guardian on June 25, which 
was the subject of a correc- : 
tlon on June 29, have asked 
us to make it clear that at no ! 
time was their certificate to i 
work under the 1986 Animals 
(Scientific Procedures) Act 
suspended, even for a brief 
period. We accept that and 
apologise for suggesting, 
otherwise. 


IN OUR front page report of 
events at the Stephen Law- 
rence inquiry yesterday, we 
said police fired CS gas on 
demonstrators outside the 
building. The police in Brit- 
ain use a CS spray, not a gas. 


CAHMCROSS. Lady Mary. Suddenly alter 
a Strain on June Mn. Beloved wfla irf Aloe 
lor 56 warm, and loving mother ol France*. 
Philip, sandy. Davie and EUmoeai Funeral 
servttB at Oxford CremalonuRi on Monday 
July 6Vi at KLSOam Memoruii sarvleu to be 
announced. Mo (tower*. Donations to 
0x1am or Ito Notional Truat 
cmetflDN. Patricia fTilshJ, (nte Dorrom. 
peacefully U Nina Mile Bum aH#r s years 
0( naming cancel. Greedy loved W 
husband Roan, and daugnwra Mlolrt. Stan 
oral Louise. A EctataroUan of her Ida will 
taks plan at the Wm studio at 3J» pm an 
Saturday 4di July, tallowed ny nor ounal in 
mo DMcn woods. Flowering t rota or 
shrubs tar planting, welcome. 

MAYALL W-H. (SSL botaved husband of 
Gwen and father ut Heather At Evesham 
alter third stroka. peacetuHy on 2Bdi June 
1998. No funeral or flowers 
OSBORN. On June Z7m ML Doctar A Bert 

e ii Osborn, aged 50. Research Fellow ut 

lUSiStf fsSol- Husband pi Marilyn, 
(other M Steven ana Richard. Funeral ser- 
vtee or Canhxd Crematorium. Bristol on 
Friday July 3rd el llJOonv 
TYE. On 37 in Jum 1998. peacefully, ol Bn 
F da rape HoapHaL North AdeHon. Joan 
to RuueU) dearly Beloved wife of Fred 
a Funoro Sendee and Camnuai in St 
Gbhjmbo'3 Church, TopdlHn, North York- 
telra. at 1.00pm, Friday 3rd July. 


Dava Lalng 


Jerry Nall Capehan, songwriter, 
bom 1329; died June 7, 1898 


IN OUR obituary of Johnny 
Johnston, page 24, June 13, 
we referred to Harold Barnes 
when we should have said 
Howard "Boogie'’ Barnes. 
Apologies. 


Births 


APPLETON/PWXJOhWN. Kola Preudman 


and Paid Appfofcn announce Bte Birth ot 
Emma Rmh Appleton on 2SOi June IMS at 


435am: a aiatar tor Alice 
■To place your anratneement totoptona 
mn ns «6ar or tn» oin na jtot Be tw een 
Bom ana 3pm Mcm-Frt 
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Comment 


Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


A ND so, at last, the glo- 
rious day has 
dawned. Tonight, my 
friend Andrew Lloyd-Web- 
ber's latest musical enter- 
tainment. Whistle Down 
The Wind, opens at the Ald- 
wych Theatre! We all have 
first night nerves, of 
course, but Andrew suffers 
more than most: you will 
hardly have forgotten the 
incident, on another first 
night, when his little Lord' 
ship had the gentlemen's 
lavatory at the Lyceum 
cleared to enable solo evac- 
uation. Oddly, in a lengthy 
Sunday Times article about 
many aspects of the produc- 
tion ('T read like a preten- 
tions, over-sensitive prat, 1 ' 
wrote Andrew), he eschews 
mentioning the Aldwych 
stalls’ urinals, about which 
he was heard to complain 
loudly during rehearsals, 
and which have since been 
done up. When my col- 
league Simon Bowers rings 
Nick Lloyd, his ChiefTollet 
Spokesman, to Inquire 
whether any special ar- 
rangements had been made 
for tonight, he is met by in- 
solence. “Yes," said Sir 
Nick, adopting a strong Sarf 
London brogue. “Get 
stuffed” . . . and before 
Simon could ask after our 
missing tickets, his receiver 
is replaced. Rudeness, yes, 
but we'H put it down to 
those first-night nerves, and 
say no more abont it Break 
a leg, everyone! 


« B WHILE BBC radio 
mgWM news staff make the 
mW morose journey to 
the Television Centre, 
where they are being relo- 
cated as part of John Dirt's 
“fully integrated news net- 
work”, they are surprised 
by a memo. Senior TV exec- 
utives — controllers, and 
chaps like that, who are 
known as the “broadcast di- 
rectorate” — will be mak- 
ing the move too, it ad- 
vises . . . but in theopposlte 
direction. No doubt they 
will find Broadcasting 
Bouse a Car more conve- 
nient location for the 
Groucho Club than White 
City. There really is noth- 
ing Hke leading finom the 
front, is there? Hats off, 
Birty. 


■■ROM Lyon, Charlie 
mm Whelan breaks off his 
■ journey to last night’s 
game to call regarding the 
item here yesterday: Char- 
lie was spotted on the night 
of England's defeat by 
Romania, snoozing on a sofa 
of a Toulouse hotel, snoring 
gently with his mouth open 
In the Venus Flytrap posi- 
tion. “I Just rang to tell 
yon," he says, "why I was 
asleep. We couldn't get a 
taxi until 2 am in the morn- 
ing.” What, so yon went to 
the wrong hotel? “No, our 
hotel was 30 miles outside 
town so we had to. .. 

Oh look, there’s an Argie 
over there.” And with that 
he says farewell. 


EANWHXLE, when 
CharUe can find a 
moment away from 
the World Cup, he will have 
to turn his mind to another 
currency crisis. A few 
months ago. when the 
pound was deemed too 
strong, it was reported that 
George Soros was planning 
to sell £5 billion — and such 
Is the power of the Hungar- 
ian's reputation that the 
pound took a timely dive. 
Whether Mr Soros ever ac- 
tually sold so much as a 
fiver is doubtful, and noting 
the convenient timing of 
those reports, the cynic 
wondered If the Treasury 
and Mr Soros had pulled a 
fast one. Certainly, U is 
thought that Mr Soros 
popped into Number li fora 
quick drink. Perhaps now, 
with the pound almost back 
to its level before the last 
Soros whisper hit the news- 
papers. it’s time for Charlie 
to get the Bolls Blood out 
again. 


I N an audacious bid to ac- 
quire a gloss of self- 
irony. New Labour’s fin- 
est ha ve enjoy ed an outing 
to Politicos bookshop in 
Westminster, for the open- 
ing of an exhibition of work 
by the cartoonist Martin 
Rowson. Mandy Mandelson 
graciously consented to 
open it (and was thanked by 
Martin for single-handedly 
saving the endangered art 
of satire), while his erst- 
while office boy Dolly 
Draper tried to buy a Row- 
son original in which he 
(Dolly) Is pictured calling 
Mr Tony Blair a “jug-eared 
c***". Alas, the drawing 
had already been sold, and 
Dolly contented himself 
with another cartoon fea- 
turing him In a swearing 
contest with Noel Gal- 
lagher. 



Forget Kilroy and all the other TV junk. 
T une in to the magnificent Seven 



L ONG before Vanessa, 
Kflroy and Esther, years 
before Jerry and Oprah, 
there were the 14 childre n of 
Granada. They spoke of their 
innermost emotions, their 
heartbreaks and fears while 
we sat gripped and open- 
mouthed — all before anyone 
had heard of confessional TV. 

They were the children of 
Seven Up. the first in a 
remarkable series of docu- 
mentaries which stands as 
one of the crowning glories of 
British television. It’s a model 
Lady Howe and her Broad- 
casting Standards Commis- 
sion might have cited yester- 
day, as they condemned the 
wilder shores of the “docn- 
soap" genre. For Seven Up 
and its five successors — the 
latest of which will air this 
month — are a lesson in what 
television can achieve when it 
turns an empathetic eye and a 
well-tuned ear on real people 
living real lives. 

It began as a black-and- 
white World in Action special 
in 1964, taking more than a 
dozen seven-year-old kids as a 
snapshot sa m ple of Britain: 
posh boys In private schools, 
poor kids in rundown neigh- 
bourhoods, a lad in the York- 
shire Dales, a couple from 
suburban Liverpool, two more 
in care. 

The conceit was class, with 
Seven Up planned by the left- 
wing populists of World in 
Action as a hard-hitting po- 
lemic. They wanted to show 
fh gt class divisions ran so 
deep in Britain, a person’s fate 
was sealed by the mere fact erf 
their birth. If they grew up 
rich, they would be rich for 
ever. If they grew up poor, 
that’s the way they’d stay. The 
programme’s premise was the 
Jesuit maxim, “Give me the 
child until he is seven and I 


will show you the man.” 

Sure enough, the seven- 
year-olds spoke as if their 
lives had been pre- 
programmed. Tm going to 
work in Woolworfo’s," said 
little Lynn, one of three girls 
from Poplar in east London. 
Meanwhile John, the plummy 
accented mini -toff from Ken- 
sington bad rather different 
plans. “When I leave this 
school rm going to Colet 
Court and then I will be going 
to Westminster Boarding 
School, if I pass the exam. And 
then we think rm going to 
Cambridge and Trinity HalL” 
But the film-makers did not 
stop there. Instead they revis- 
ited those “kids" every seven 
years, updating their stories. 
We watched as Nick, the boy 
who said he wanted to “find 
out all about the moon and all 
that,” became an astrophysi- 
cist We saw how NeH went 
from a bright Liverpudlian 
boy with a wild imagination 
to a troubled, lonely man — 
wandering and homeless in 
the Shetland Isles. 

It became the ultimate 
h uman dr ama, unfolding be- 
fore our very eyes. We saw 14 
lives played out before us, 
from childhood to adolescence 
to maturity. We witnessed the 
shift from infan t i dealism to 
pragmatic adulthood, the 
heartbreak of foiled love, the 
ageing process. As the pro- 
ducer Michael Apted — who 
began as a researcher on the 
first film and went on to be- 
come, a major Hollywood di- 
rector — has explained, what 
began as a “thinly disguised 
political polemic” became 
something universal, its 
themes “success, failure, 
promise and disappointment” 
In a way, the Up series is 
like a non-fiction version of 
the Truman Show, the current 


Jim Carrey movie which tells 
of a life played out entirely on 
camera. But its scope is some- 
how gr ander than that: it Is, 

perhaps, the closest television 
could gat to Shakespeare's 
seven ages of man. Fbr unlike 
the movie, which lasts a cou- 
ple of boors, this stay is 
being played out in real time: 
as .the characters age, so do 
we. Now, as we shall see in 
three weeks’ time, they are 42. 

.No wonder teacher training 
colleges throughout the 
English-speaking world show 
the Up series as a primer on 
child d evel op m ent The films 
are rich In psychological in- 
sight even down to the poi- 
gnant continuities between 
past and present selves — 
from the fatherless boy who 
grows up to have six children 
of his own to the child in care 
who longs for a home and 
ends up building houses. 

But the films have another 
value, too. Apted says “they 
have become a kind of road 
map of contemporary En glish 
history.” He's not far off 


T HE original point about 
class has receded some- 
what over the years, but 
the newest programme shows 
the founding insight of 1964 
remains pertinent and sharp. 
John Is now a mega-earning 
QC. Lynn is struggling. Mid 
her fellow east-ender, Jackie, 
has to decide whether to pay 
her bills or feed her children 
— she cant do both. Watching 
42 Up, you feel it could hardly 
have been any other way. 

Other social changes are on 
display, too — often Inadver- 
tently. Flashbacks to the first 
programme have the narrator 
wondering, “Who wiQ be the 
executive and tile shop stew- 
ard of the year 2000?” How 
revealing that those two roles 


were seen as equal back then 
— and how Indicative of our 
current times that even the 
phrase “shop steward” sounds 
so dated now. 

Race is a major dement In 
Seven Up, but the word back 
then is “coloured”. The class 
of '54 anticipated married life 
in “nice and comfy” homes. 
Yet several of than are now 
divorced, bringing up chil- 
dren alone or becoming step- 
parents to someone dse’s. 

Most striking of all, only 
four of the 14 subjects are 
female. 'Tve suffered for that 
mistake, 1 ’ confesses Apted. 
“One of the most powerful 
political upheavals of my life- 
tune is the chang in g role of 
women . . . and I missed 1L” 
No Granada team would make 
that error now. but in 1964 it 
must have seemed obvious 
that an active, changing life 
would be the preserve of men. 

Even class, the core of the 
founding Idea, was slightly 
off-beam. Apted and his col- 
leagues drew from opposite 
poles, picking tafis in blue 
blazers and tykes with inky 
fingers. But they missed the 
vast middle class where most 
of Britain now crowds 
together. To cap it all, the 
programme is now on the 
BBC — testament to the dereg- 
ulated times in which we live. 

It all makes compelling 
viewing, with genuine cliff- 
hangers: is Neil stm home- 
less? Is chirpy Tony still driv- 
ing a cab? But the series also 
offers a useful glimpse of the 
nation we are and toe people 
we might become. Lady Howe 
and toe others sbniuld bear 
that in mind next time they 
try to silence the voice of real 
people on television. If 
Vanessa, KQrcry and toe other 
junk are the price for gems 
like 42 Up, then it’s a bargain. 


No amount of clumsy spin-doctoring can disguise the uncomfortable truth. The Windsors waste money 


Right royal rip-off 


Luke Harding 


are nhanwig in g 
times for Simon 
Lewis, the royal fam- 
ily’s newly-appointed spin- 
doctor. As he wakes this 
morning, he might ponder 
toe following question — 
does Prince Andrew really 
need to play so much golf? 

Yesterday, Buckingham 
Palace revealed details of 
the £17.3 million the royals 
managed to spend last year 
on travel. Aides did their 
best to pat a brave jfece on 
the figures, pointing out 
that both Prince P hilip and 
Princess Margaret had 
made use of their GAP 
passes. (The Queen, for 
reasons which remain mys- 
terious, does not have one.) 
Overall, the budget was 
trimmed by £2 milli on, 
bailed by the palac e as a 
miracle of cost-cutting. 

Peer a little more closely 
at the figures, however, 
and one thing becomes 
dear: that we are being 
scandalously ripped off. 


FOr example, the taxpayer 
picked up a £2,565 bill to 
allow the Duke of York to 
attend a golf tournament 
last July. That Prince 
Andrew is a keen golfer is 
well known. Nobody be- 
grudges him the odd mo- 
ment of ball- thwacking 
pleasure in a stolid life. But 
does be really need to f ly 
Grom London to Prestwick 
at our expense? 

Other “official trips” 
revealed yesterday in c lud e 
a jannt by the Queen 
Mother on the royal train 
to barracks at Catterlck, 
costing £15.000, followed by 
a plane home, at £2J300. 
The Prince of Wales, it 
emerges. Is flown to the 
most mundane events Grom 
his Hlghgrove house: 
£2338. for example, to at- 
tend a royal film perfor- 
mance. Travelling by car 
appears out of the question. 

Minor royals are no 
cheaper. The Duchess of 
Kent — a figure whom most 
people would struggle hard 
to Identify in a half-empty 
saloon bar — opted for a 


helicopter to take her Grom 
Kensington Palace to 
Brighton on a charity en- 
gagement last July, costing 
£1389. As one Whitehall 
source put it bluntly: “Why 
didn’t she just take the 
train?” 

No amount of clumsy 
Sjpln-doctoring can disguise 


As one Whitehall 
source bluntly puts 
it ‘Why didn’t she 
just take the train?’ 


the uncomfortable truth. 
Travel costs may have 
come down by 10 per cent, 
as royal aides are keen to 
point out, but they still rep- 
resent an appalling waste 
of money. 

Our royal family r mnhm 
the most expensive in 
Europe. The Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, Danes, Dutch, Bel- 
gians and Spanish all 
stomp up less for their 


monarchs. No other royal 
family can command its 
own special helicopter. 
Overall the Windsors cost 
us £45 million a year to 
maln fahi 1 pine £30 million 
cm top for security — too 
much, even for a nation 
which once boasted its own 
empire. 

And uniquely, the Queen 
chooses which taxes to pay 
and which to ignore. She 
enjoyed 40 years of tax im- 
munity, with her wealth ac- 
cumulating quietly. It was 
only in late 1992 that she 
reluctantly agreed to pay 
income tax on her private 
fortune. It Is pat at less 
than £100 million by aides 
— but the exact amount 
remains a myst e ry. 

Unlike the rest of us, the 
Queen is not subject to 40 
per cent inheritance tax In 
what she leaves to the next 
sovereign. Prince Charles. 
By the same dubious ar- 
rangement, any money left 
to her by the Queen Mother 
is also be immune Grom tax. 

When the Queen Mother 
dies, most of her assets will 


be discreetly swallowed by 
the Queen, with no inheri- 
tance tax paid. Nobody 
knows how much the 
Queen Mother Is worth be- 
cause, as in so many other 
areas, royal aides simply 
refuse to say. The Queen 
should volunteer to pay In- 
heritance tax in toll — be- 
fore she is engulfed by yet 
another public relations 
disaster. 


A S FOR travel, last 
week Charles and the 
heir-to-the-throne 
travelled Grom Waterloo to 
Lille cm the Eurostar, to 
watch England thump Co- 
lombia 2 - 0 . There was no 
evidence they were 
bothered by other passen- 
gers as they trundled 
through Kent. 

Like the yacht Britannia, 
the royal train should be 
consigned to the dustbin of 
history. And the Queen 
should consider emulating 
her husband and sister, by 
getting an OAP travelcard 
and a senior citizens’ bus 



Fay plays 
fhe fool 



■■KEMDUSM 1 
Bee predictable 
■ passdeand 


Is baring. If 8 
predictable, worthy, 
passSe and devoid of 
glamour. It’s also social death. 
Introduce someone as a femi- 
nist and people run as from a 
Christian, vegan or stamp col- 
lector. Apostasy, an the other 
hand. Is sexy. This simple 

truth has been discovered by 
many a founding feminist 
over recent years, from Ger- 
maine Greer to Kata MDlett 

Apostasy brings you new 
friends, along with exciting 
new en emies , it makes the 
world sit up and take notice 
when everyone is weary of aB 
the old things you used to say. 
Apostasy is highly profitable 
too. And it offers the pleasing 
delusion of a sudden Dama- 
scene conversion. If you are 
feeling your age, it gives you a 
better rush than HRT. It 
brings back the radical mar- 
tyrdom of your youth, relives 
the glory days when feminism 
shocked. Now you can shock 
again, as Fay Weldon has 
wito her new view that femi- 
nism Is destructive and men 
are the ones who need pity. 
This week she has com- 
manded some spicy extra 
headlines with the blithe pen- 
s6e that rape isn’t really all 
that bad. , 

Fay Weldon is revelling in 
her rediscovered role as a con- 
troversialist She is also doing 
wen at promoting her latest 
TV serial. Big Women, about 
a 1970’s all-women publishing 
house under toe distinctly 
resonant imprint Medusa. 
(Who can she mean?) She is 
fast finding new friends in toe 
rightwing press who welcome 
her as their latest champion of 
the male backlash, a friend of 
men. Hallo boys! We ad know 
feminists hate men. Sour, hu- 
mourless, sexless as the suf- 
fragettes , they just go on 
whingeing, locked in perpet- 
ual victimhood. Who wants to 
be one them? 


I UNDERSTAND toe im- 
pulse. What makes us feel 
alive, creative and human 
is the constant need for nov- 
elty. Boredom is toe enemy. 
Viagra journalism demands 
more, bigger, newer every 
day. Having been for 11 years 
a Guardian women's page col- 
umnist In the era of toe 
greatly mourned JHL Tweedie. 
alongside Liz Forgan, Posy 
Simmonds and others, I felt 
we were breaking new 
ground, saying new things. I 
wouldn’t claim toe Zeitgeist 
was with us, for toe term 
Guardian wimmin was al- 
ways an epipheL Spat out in 
loathing, it evoked bra-less 
dungarees and clumping 
earth shoes, lentil-burgers 
and lesbians, public breast- 
feeding and private covens of 
man-hating killjoys. Un- 
daunted (probably encour- 
aged) by abuse, there was new 
territory to explore, undiscov- 
ered realms of what it meant 
to be a woman and a man, how 
different or how much toe 
same. How for does social pre- 
sure grotesquely distort and 
exagg e rate genetic gender dif- 
ferences? Mother nature, red 
in tooth and daw, was always 
women's enemy. The yawning 
absence of women in history 
Illustrated the waste of their 
brains, tal ent s and bodies 
since the dawn of time. 

I exaggerate a bit, but it 
sounds like awfol dd hat now, 
doesn’t it? Any half-hearted 
women's studies course will 
trot through all that In suit- 
ably impenetrable academic 
gobbJegook with multiple self- 
referential footnotes to main* 
it look respectable. 

But what does Fay Weldon 
mean when she says women 
have it all and men now need 
our concern? Some women 
have it all — money, power, 
success, four children, part- 
ner, Range Rover, labrador, 
nanny and cottage in Bourton- 
cm-the-Water. On these lucky 
ones toe magazines feast and 

gloat, though a few ivana 
Trumps, Nicola Horiicks, or 
even 100 MPs don’t reveal 
much of the truth about 
womem But their image sella: 
women triumphant are a bet- 
ter story than w oman down- 
trodden — again. Meanwhile 
fhe equivalent fashionable 




I mag e of men Is Brassed Off 
and The Full Monty. Whose 
side would you be on, Ivana's 
or Robert Carlisle's? Poor 
mm, no job, no role, no iden- 
tity, no life. A flavour of that 
extreme hardship flows over 
into a new empathy for all 
me n, even those more like 
Rottweilers than underdogs. 
Odd time to choose — when 
football testosterone is 
wrapped around everything, 
even toe buns and World Cup 
lettuces (yes, lettuces) In 
Sainsbury’s. 

Ms Weldon is a novelist 
She doesn’t much like facts. 
We’ve dashed swords before 
but bard Information washes 
over her, because it’s mun- 
dane stuff, lacking the fizz and 
sparkle of contrariness. 
Women's earnings — 27 per 
cent less than men’s? Women 
at the bottom erf every career 
ladder? Women (he great ma- 
jority of the poor? Not very 
good copy when you're pro- 
moting a new TV series. When 
Weldon turns her dizzy 
thoughts to violence, she falls 
right over a precipice. We're 
only beginning to uncover the 
scale of domestic violence, 
hoaHnpt by husbands or rape 
by lovers. Was Gazza sacked? 
Was Stan CoUeymore? Shock- 
ing, everyone wrote — yet in 
toe end Just a part of life's 
rich tapestry: every country 
has its folk rhymes about beat- 
ing women, donkeys and wal- 
nut trees. Today toe 8MA 
reports that one in four 
women are battered at borne, 
usually when they have 
young children, and only a 
third report it to police. 

As for her views on rape, 
she is hardly making a 
ground-breaking point when 
she suggests it’s not that bad 
— because it would be a bit 
less distressing town having 
your throat cut or your brains 
dashed out To be sure, there 
have been eccentric fe m i n ists 
on the wilder fringes who say 
all penetration is rape, and all 
men are rapists. But what an 



Fay Weldon is the 
latest champion of 
the male backlash, 
a friend of men 


odd time to suggest rape 
should be made a lesser crime: 
*Td like to see it defused for 
women and degjamourised for 
men by returning it to the cat- 
egory of aggravated assault” 
Only this month the Home 
Office itself sounded toe 
alarm that rape reported to 
toe police has increased four- 
fold in the past decade, while 
the number of rapists jailed 
has dropped Grom 34 per cent 
to Just 9 per cent 

Stop press! What’s this? As I 
write, a press release from 
Weldon hits the desk. She 
regrets toe long tape-recorded 
interview she gave to the 
Radio Ti m es in which she said 
these things . Now she says: “I 
want the offence of rape to be 
upgraded not down-graded . . . 
This is what comes of talking 
about rape to a male journal- 
ist. For all I care rapists can 
be strung from lamp-posts. 
Rape is a banal, evil and hid- 
eous assault It is a perversion 
of sex. No penalities could be 
enough." 

Well, her distinguished In- 
terviewer was Andrew Dun- 
can. Now. conveniently, he's 
suddenly become another un- 
reliable male, and she. by im- 

Js appealing to the 
sisterhood for sympathy* 
However, he not only taped 
hte Interview, but checked toe 
text back with her as well, es- 
pecially the surprising btt 
about rape. Feminism can 

sometimes be the last refoge 

^ **** run who’ve 
made silly fools of themselves. 
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Trelford still doesn’t 
let fects get in the way 
of his journalism’ 

Tony Banks, Letters 


The suspects 
escape again 

Time for a civil action 

LIKE many long-awaited events, this week’s 
climax to the Lawrence inquiry has been a 
disappointment For five years the country 
has waited for the five chief suspects in 
Britain’s most notorious race Mntng to be 
cross-examined. These were the five people, 
named by most of the 26 informants who 
called the police, after Stephan Lawrence 
was stabbed by a white gang and left to die 
on a London suburban street in 1393. Four 
of the five refused to give the police an alibi 
— the fifth gave an alibi that did not stand 
up. Belatedly, they were arrested and 
charged, only for their cases to be dropped 
at different points in the prosecution cycle. 
These are the five who refused to answer 
any questions at last year’s inquest into the 
killing, citing their legal right not to say 
anything which might incriminate them 
Now, under the rules of the inquiry, they 
were obliged to answer questions. 

Each denied being a racist They denied 
hearing other members of the gang making 
racist comments. Yet the inquiry already 
knew their record. They had seen an 80- 
minute covert police surveillance video, 
shot over two weeks in one of their homes, 
20 months after the killing . It documented a 
torrent of violent racist abuse by four of 
them. The fifth was in prison. One talked of 
killing , torturing and killing black people 
Another thought “every nigger should be ! 
chopped up, mate, and they should be left j 
with nothing but f***ing stumps.” Other lies I 
were exposed by the inquiry. James Acourt | 


claimed be did not carry knives but was 
forced to admit he had been caught by the 
police carrying them. The contradictions 
were defended with either short, inarticu- 
late explanations, “it didn’t mean nothing”, 
or elating that they could no longer remem- 
ber what happened so long ago . 

Alas, the most important question could 
not be asked: did they commit the murder? 
The High Court rightly ruled that out of 
order. Three of the men have already been 
subject to one t rial . Even the nastiest of men 
need defending from being tried twice. The 
principle is too important to be bent, even 
for the most odious of people. The Lawrence 
inquiry is an investigation into the police 
conduct of file case. It cannot be turned into 
a criminal trial, tempting though that is. 

The inquiry has exposed the ugly side Of 
Britain: five sinister suspects, ho lding 
deeply racist and violent views, captured on 
the covert video wielding a variety of long- 
bladed knives. But you cannot be convicted 
for your views. What is needed is evidence. 
Early arrests would have allowed their 
homes to be searched for forensic evdience. 
Even the police now concede that the two- 
week delay in arres t ing than was a disas- 
trous error. They must now also accept that 
their internal review of the handling of the 

Case — rymdemnftd ns ‘ MndcHfanaihte " by the 

inquiry — was a whitewash- 

What can the Lawrence family do now? 
With great courage they have doggedly 
forced the criminal justice system to pursue 
the truth, even sponsoring the private prose- 
cution erf three of the suspects when the case 
was dropped by the Criminal Prosecution 
Service. Now they have sat through 51 days 
of a public inquiry. The agonies of watching 
the video are unimaginable: at one point, 
where the youths appear to suspect they are 
being bugged, they goad the police: “They 
can blame us, but they ain’t going to get no 


joy.” Biff all is not lost The Lawrences still 
have civil justice to turn to. As the relatives 
of 0 J Simpson’s wife demonstrated, civil 
courts can overturn the conclusions of the 
criminal courts. Like America, the stan- 
dards of proof for damggpQ is set at a lower 
level than the criminal courts — the balance 
of probabilities rather than beyond reason- 
able doubt The five suspects may have been 
full of swagger this week, but that could still 
be punctured by a civil action. 


Opera’s knight 

Give them the money, Chris 

CHRIS SMITH is obliged to respond posi- 
tively to Sir Richard Eyre’s report on what 
he calls lyric theatre in London but to the 
rest of us it boils down to the question of 
Covent Garden’s future. That’s for two 
reasons. One is the shea: earnestness the 
theatrical knight has brought to his task. 
Here’s no latter-day Binky Beaumont of 
Floral Street For the role be has adopted 
the demeanour of a dour, if literate, cultural 
commissar who (this is the post-Thatcher 
era, after all) criticises backstage trade 
unionism and other sources erf “inflexibil- 
ity”. But the management-speak recedes 
before some impassioned pleading for arts 
(revenue) fiznds: Sir Richard is asking for 
more, and specifically more for the Royal 
Opera. Having recruited him , the Culture 
Secretary is morally bound to accept his 
recipe. If he cannot persuade his colleagues, 
especially the Prime Minister (eagerly glad- 
handing the hrwifis the other night), his 
position is fatally compromised. 

The other reason is that Sir Richard has 
indeed taken Mr Smith, the eloquent arts 
egalitarian — witness his performance on 
Private Passions last weekend — at his 


word. If more people are to have the best in 
opera (and ballet), that means enjoining on 
Covent Garden a more adventurous policy 
on seat prices and outreach and awarding it 
a bigger revenue budget 
This report is not an occasion to revisit 
that mtermmable debate about whether 
hig h art should be subsidised. It is, and so it 
should be. The question is whether from the 
ffithf>«i of manag erial incompetence (Sir 
Richard Is scathing) a case for more can be 
pulled. The answer is yes. Covent Garden, 
under Sir Colin Southgate, is professionalis- 
ing, at last If it goes on to appoint good 
people, if it normalises relations with the 
Arts Council, if it stops being so snobby 
then some substantial increase in subsidy 
should be awarded. There is another “if'. 
It's excitement on the lyric stage, perfor- 
mances that bring the house down, interpre- 
tations to set the critics alight, the buzz that 
comes from artistic achievement in an ap- 
preciative milieu. Greater access is not just 
about bums on plush seats or crushes in the 
crush bar, it’s also about making this pecu- 
liar but civilised and civilising art form a 
livelier, more central part of the culture. 


An exploding web 

Now bring it to a mass market 

THE IMAGE of the internet as a private 
community of culturally challenged young 
(male) nerds will take a long time to die 
even though it has long since been over- 
taken by events. The latest survey by the 
research company BMRB shows that it is no 
longer a minority sport For the first time, 
over five million people are now using the 
internet in Britain, and the number of 
women users is fast catching up with the 
men. In the year to the first quarter of 1998 


internet users increased by 41 per cent to 5.5 
million, suggesting it has now reached a 
critical mass of the community. Some 40 per 
cent of users are now women according to 
the survey compared with 34 per cent last 
year and only 31 per cent in 1996. For the 
first time people using the Net from home 
exceeded those using it at work. .And — in 
the final bit of myth puncturing — the 
proportion of older people (aged 45 or more) 
has risen from 18 per cent in 1996 to 19 per 
cent last year and 21 per cent now. Who said 
it was a young person’s prerogative? 

Statistics from the US show that whereas 
radio took 38 years to reach 50 million users 
and television 13 years, it has taken the 
internet only five years to reach the same 
number of customers. Whether it continues 
expanding at this frenetic pace will depend 
on whether access to the internet is con- 
fined largely to personal computers or 
whether it makes the jump to television sets 
(whatever happened to network computers 
that were supposed to do this?) or mobile 
phones or some other mode. Over a million 
people purchased something over the inter- 
net in the past sLk months. So far sales are 
mainly for commodity items like computer 
software, books and CDs but this market — 
like electronic banking and trading — could 
explode during the next few years. The 
biggest hurdle ahead is to broaden the 
appeal from the more prosperous classes 
(the ABCls so beloved of socio-economic 
graders) to the mass of the population (C2s. 
Ds and Es) who account for only 21 per cent 
of usage. This is mainly a challenge for 
manufacturers to develop a simple inexpen- 
sive delivery system but also to the Govern- 
ment to encourage construction of an infra- 
structure which will enable everyone to 
benefit from the awesome power of the 
information society. Tony Blair should 
want no finer epitaph. 


Letters to the Editor 


Bad sports on 
the march 

I NOTICE in Gaardian Sport 
(June 29) that Donald Trel- 
ford is alleged to have said: 
‘Tony Banks probably 
regards (cricket) as a stuck-up 
game for elitist gits”. I have 
been a regular cricket specta- 
tor and enthusiast since the 
1950s. I was at Lads for the 
recent test match agatostthe. . 
South Africans, dearly Mr 
Trelford continues in bis prac- 
tice of never letting fects get 
in the way of his journalism. 
Tony Banks MP. 

Minister fbr Sport 

R UDY Narayanwas never 
part of the defence team of 
the Mangrove Nine, nor the - 
Bradford 12 (Obituaries, June 
30). We do not need these 
badly researched Inventions; 
Rudy did more than enough, 
as it is, in his relatively short 
and colourful life. 

Darcus Howe. 

London. 

J t tt.tr Burchill writes like 
an angel a nd , although Tm 
66. 1 can’t help fencying her. 
But if she wants to complain 
about Professor Anthony 
Clare getting the title of her 
book wrong she should first 
make sure that In the previous 
sentence she hasn't mixed up 
her Julians and her Claudes. 
Surely the two did “flits” were 
Claude and Cecil (“After you 
Claude”, "No, after you, . 
Cecil"). 

Jack Harris. 

Dursley, 

Glos. 

\ A /HY doesn’t the Northern 
VV Ireland Parades Commis- 
sion set aside a park or a foot- 
ball stadium where th e com - 
nni c I vp marchers can stomp 
around to their hearts’ content 
and leave everyone else in 
peace (Orangemen vow to defy 
Drumcree ban, June SO)? 
jean and Richard Wright 
Qkley, 

W Yorks. 


NHS reform draws blood 


W E now know that there 
wffl be extra money 
fbrtbe NHS over the 
next three years, and that this 
may be mainly targeted at 
waiting lists, buildings and 
equipment, and new 
developments. 

If these are the priorities, 
then I hope that someone With - 
influence in the NHS will 

dra!w attention to the widen- 
ing disparity between levels of 
nurse staffing and the increas- 
ing number of patients need- 
ing care. During a recent stay 
in hospital with a spinalfrac- 
ture, tt was only too apparent 
that the ward staff could not 
provide the amount ofbasic 
nursing care that was needed 
with the number of nurses 
available. Drinking, eating, 
voiding bladder and bowels, 
sleeping, and regular provi- 
sion of pain relief are not ex- 
citing high-tech work but are 
extremely important to 


Nurses have tried to move 
from the old rigid routines of 
institutionally determined 
patterns of care but Ihe alter- 
native of more personal care 
flrom a “named nurse” does 
not seem possible in many 
wards with present staffing 


levels, squeezed by years cf 
"cost improvement pro- 
grammes” and a top-down 
managerial culture which 
does not allow trust boards to 
speak publicly about the im- 
balance between workload 
MiHfhndlng . 

Patients and ward staff are 
nowin the worst of afl worlds 
with removal of many of the 
old routines without replace- 
ment by a better system. Of 
course there are some ineffi- 
ciencies — excess paperwork, 
rules preventing patients 
being given a simply of anal- 
gesics, district sisters taking 
blood when this could be done 
byaphlebotomist — but there 
is an urgent need to look at . 
nursing workload and staffing 
levels. 

Just piling more work on 
willing staffis not a feasible 
option if “quality” means any- 
thing to the NHS and the 
Government. 

Dr Gordon Pledger. 

Morpeth, 

Northumberland. 

IT IS wrong to portray the 
I Government's recent an- 
nouncement on the gover- 
nance of Primary Care Groups 
(NHS reform concessions win 


over the doctors, June 28) as 
“capitulation to GPs” (Doctor 
doesn’t know best about 
patients’ rights, June 30). 
Rather, the Government is 
reconsidering GPS’ leadership 
and wirMwitironwai , and tliait- 
key role in primary health 
care, whilst rightly Involving 
other interested parties in the 
governing ofPCGS. 

And it is wholly wrong of 
Rabbi Julia Nenberger (Let- 
ters, June 30) to say that gen- 
eral practitioners are not ao- 
countable to the NH5. They 
are committed to the NHS and 
to its founding principles just 
as much as any employee. The 
governing board of the PCGs, 
which will go live on April 1 
next year, will be operating as 
subcommittees ofHealth Au- 
thorities, and working within 
the context (rfHealth Improve- 
ment Programmes set by the 
Health Authorities them- 
selves, after wide consultation 
with all local Interests. 

I agree with Rabbi Neu- 
bergerthat it is essential that 
the public are involved in 
PCGS. 

Dr John Chisholm. 
Chairman, General Medical 
Services Committee, 

British Medical Association- 


Media’s distorted view of the Lawrence inquiry 

I 


N THE coverage of the 
Stephen Lawrence inquiry 
when the “prime suspects” 
were forced to appear (Law- 
rence Inquiry fiasco, June 30), 
television and newspapers 
contrived to make the mem- 
bers of the Nation aflslam ap- 
pear more sinister than the 
“suspects”. The press cover- 


leave out comments from Mrs 
Lawrence condemning the 
heavy-handedness cf the 
police In dealing with people 
who simply wanted to see the 


The police behaviour is yet 
another indicatkm that the 
police see black men only as 
criminals. The sight of a large 
number ofbi a ck men set the 
alarm bells ringing among the 
police and the media. They 
would not have reacted in this 
way to the sight of a group of 
militant white Christians. 

A JiiTtif-r-iTtirraticrn itself is at 
stake here. In Britain this case 
is as important to race rela- 
tions as the recent cases in 
America involving Rodney 
King, O J Simpson and the 
brutal killing of James Byrd 


Jr. It is a pity that people have 
to tumfor the fullest coverage 
of the Lawrence case to the 
right-wing Daily Ma fl — the 
paper that had the courage 
Erst to name the two Acourts, 
Dobson, Norris and Knight as 
the murderers of Stephen 
Lawrence. 

SaeedShah. 

London. 


Pleas e lncl udo a hi 1 1 postal 
address, even on e-mailed 
letters, and a daytime 
telephone number. We may edit 
letters. 


A ecst^vv. 



Trainspotters let off steam 


WOU barely skated the sur- 
T face of trainspotting cul- 
ture (Leader and report, June 
29). An anorak was a canvas 
shroud with a breast- wid e 
pocket to hold Ian Allen guides 
to Jubilee and Pacific class 
steam locos and time-tables. In 
Leicester, a sprint between 
the LMS station and the Cen- 
tral station caught The Master 
Cutler London-Sheffield ex- 
press — dash back again for 
ano ther north-bound train 
with a 2d platform tlcket 

We “cabbed” most of than 
(trod the footplate), clocked 
the Royal Mail coaches with 
outslung nets for mail-bag 
pick-up, logged the locos with 
chutes to plough water from 
Tine-side troughs, and made 
pilgrimages to Tebay where 
double-headers shunted for a 
Sbap Fell climb. And we knew 
all the wheel-tappers by name. 

The anorak has been 
replaced by a business suit for 
me — but there rema in s ex- 
citement on today’s railways. 
Tm off to Italy tm Motorail 
soon. The burning question is: 
will they use the Frejus or 
Sim plon timnal* 

David Rowlands. 

fThlrrpTinm [ Han ts. 


trainspotting was part of 
growing up. To travel on pub- 


lic transport on your own was 
one of life’s new found free- 
doms. There is no doubt in my 
mind that trainspotting cre- 
ated in me the desire to learn 
and to understand the world 
that I Inhabited. 

John Laurence. 

Boston, Lines. 

B OTH the humble train- 
spotter and the more 
highly developed railway en- 
thusiast win know that the 
“Delta diesel" referred to in 
your report is in reality a Del- 
tic. Even other readers, less 
wen versed in railway affairs, 
will realise that tiie 
“Network er series numbered 
from 365500 to 365541" com- 
prises 42 trains and not the 41 
calculated by your reporter. 
Michael J Smith. 

Swaffham, Norfolk. 

C ONGRATULATIONS on 
your leader — sneering at 
other people's harmless plea- 
sures is childish and should 
never be encouraged. But why 
continue to mock the anorak, 
a cheap and practical jacket 
worn by most people beyond 
the most fashionable London 
postal districts and fbr more 
useful than the over-priced ex- 
otica cf your tashion pages. 

E Anne Edmonds. 

Edinburgh. 



Homage to old George 



loves 
Orwdl. Espe- 
m that a 20 - 
;et of bis wnt- 

ruhlisbed. The 


rellous thing 
his ability to 
perfect cup erf 
pub". Which is 
point to pi ck 
who wrote a 
Tting with the 
in the Span- 


So If you’re a war correspon- 
dent with the Daily Telegraph, 
the article you’re supposed to 
write is: "While gunfire rum- 
bles around the hills of_ Ko- 
sovo, my guide and I co ntinue 
to search for a decent brew. 
The Serbs, we discovered, tend 
not to warm the pot And the 
Albanians pour the milk be- 
fore the tea. While these prac- 
tices continue, can there ever 
be peace?" ’ 

Apart from adopting him as 
a perfect fti gliulm ian, the right 
alcn jove him- -for bis anti- 
Stalinism. Orwdl was infuri- 
ated by Communist Party 
members' adoration of Stalin. 
Which isn’t surprising, as CP 
members must have seemed 
nin> women who go out 

with awfUl boyfrfcnds-.BvMy- 

ane was Shouting at them: 
“Can’t you see, he’s starring 
the peasants and invading 
Poland,” and the CP members 
were replying: ‘^eah. toyou 
don't see the gentle side or mm 
like Ido.” 

Awimal Farm and 3384 were 
both used as Cold War tests, 


and now there's evidence that 
he supplied British Intelli- 
gence with information, con- 
cerning which of his col- 
leagues had communist 

Sympathies. Although mndi cf 
tiwi in fo rmation W8S usdeSS, 
like the revelation that George 
Bernard Shaw admired Stalin. 

The secret service could 
have uncovered this informa- 
tion by reading one of Shaw's 
articles praising Stalin. 
Though the British secret ser- 
vice doesn’t come across as 
very bright Someone could 
have whispered to tha n *1 
know a writer with communist 
sympathies. TTfe name’s Joseph 
Stalin." and they'd have sent a 
report to - the BBC sa ying 
“Don’t commission any script 
with his name ouh”. 

Orwell had {ilenty of reasons 
for rUsffiring Stalinism. He’d 
found revrSntionaiy Barcekma 
exhilarating as “never before 
had I seen a city to which 
workers were to the saddle . 
Bat in Homa ge ToC aialotoa 
he conveys beaulilhUy the con- 
fusion which followed, when 


the Communist Party began 
firing tm those workers. Then 
tried to stop puMlcatkm cf his 
book, denou nced .th e rest of his 
work and, proving that these 
thin gs always come to threes, 
signed a pact with Hitter. 

in other words Orwell de- 
spised the Communist Party 
not because it was socialist but 
because It attacked socialists. 
Yet he’s portrayed as the most 
fervent cold warrior. Although 
to Animal Farm the p igs’ 

It- wmB tfi it&i km into \y\‘ Ai be- 
comes complete when they're 
the same as ihe humans. So 
both aides are equally vicious. 
Whereas if it was cold war pro- 
paganda it «bn»iM have gnHaj 
with a Mend American boy 
saying: “Daddy, that pig said 
he wanted to turn our farm- 
house into a scant bucket of 

swilT. And the father replying: 
1 know son. and the only way 
to st® a marauding pig is by 
ig your stock of IGKM 


warheads and threatening to 
mdse die squeaky bastards”. 

■ Similarly in 1984, the Stalin- 
ist state to which Winston 


Smith lives is one of three dic- 
tatorships, an equally oppres- 
sive and constantly at war 
with each other. And I bet 
there were a few Western lead- 
ers whose Initial reaction to 
the book was to think: “A few 
of those rat masks would be 
handy fbr our riot pdice”. 

Animal Farm and 1984 both 
ran tain the theme which runs 
through his work, which Is a 
vague sense that somehow 
hope lies with the power of 
those he saw in the saddle to 
Barcelona. Though the way he 
expressed ft may have been 
p atronising , it was the miners 
in The Road To Wigan Pier 
and Boxer, the labouring horse 
in Animal Farm, which gave 
him sqmft op timism. And to 
1984 "If there’s hope it lies with 
tiie proles”. 

Which isn't to excuse pass- 
ing on information about col- 
leagues, however S talinis t, 
however useless the informa- 
tion, and however much be 
fended the woman he was 
passing It to. 

But for nationalists. New 


Labour and the Dally Tele- 
graph to try to claim him as 
one of theirs is ridiculous. 
Imagine someone walking into 
Mfflbank and saying: “Ah Mr 
Mandelson, I resigned from the 

police, became a tramp and 
fired a rifle at the bourgeoisie. 
Any chance of a safe seat and a 
place on the NEC?” 

If New Labour had been to 
government during Orwell’s 
life, that, would have got him, 
denounced by Jack Straw for 
demoralising the police force, 
condemned by Blair for aggres- 
sive begging and drenched to 
Spain from a water cannon 
supplied by Rubin Cook. 

And a Daily Telegraph edito- 
rial praising Orwell to 1936 
would have been wonderful. 
“As one peruses the options 
available amidst the strife-tom 
Spanish na tion, one Is inexora- 
bly drawn towards the progno- 
sis offered by Mr George Or- 
well, particularly his 
consideration that the prefera- 
ble outcome for all concerned 
is that the workers should be 
to the saddle.” 


A single currency, but two 
very distinct arguments 


H OW interesting to see a 
pair of such contrasting 
articles on the single Euro- 
pean currency in one day’s 
Guardian (Come out of your 
tent, Mr Blair. The enemy is 
already at the gate, Polly 
Toynbee, and Just say no to 
the opiate of the euro, Larry 
EJliott, June 29). 

A newcomer to this argu- 
ment would be forgiven for 
thinking the choice is not sim- 
ply between whether we will 
use the pound or the euro, but 
between heaven or hell itself. 
And, as Polly Toynbee sug- 
gests, because we are so supe- 
rior to anything continental, 
the euro is usually depicted as 
helL 

What is far more important 
than whose picture is printed 
on the bank notes we use is the 
knowledge that our currency 
will remain stable in value, 
have rock-solid long term in- 
terest rates, and that its man- 
agement will be free from po- 
litical interference. 

In other words, the markets 
must have confidence in it. It 


seems almost certain that the 
euro will handsomely meet 
these criteria, and I for one 
will be putting my confidence 
in it. over the ever declining 
pound, as soon as I get the 
chance. 

It will be interesting to see, 
over the coming months, how 
many of EMU’s critics will be 
prepared to pul their money 
where their mouths are, and 
choose to remain with the ex- 
pensive pound, even if that 
means higher mortgage rates 
and a lower standard of liv- 
ing. 

Over the next few years, as 
more and more people in 
Britain begin to see the ad- 
vantages of the new cur- 
rency, 1 predict that many of 
us will decide to run our per- 
sonal accounts in euro, and 
by the time the referend um 
comes around, the formal 
.adoption of the new currency 
may well be just that — a 
formality. 

Robin Prior. 

Southall. 

Middlesex. 
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Hello boys. 
I’m Fay 

10 


Banking 





Reformers in Tokyo are praying for unremitting 
outside pressure on the yen. It’s the only way 
to salvation, reports Alex Brummer 


A DEBT the size of 
Canada. Since 
the bubble econ- 
omy of the late 
■80s exploded, 
Japan’s h anks 
and finance houses have been 
sinking further and further 
into the red. The financial sec- 
tor's bad debt is about $580 ba- 
llon — roughly the entire 
national wealth of Canada 
Now after much delibera- 
tion and consultation, which 
is the way in Japan, the ruling 
elites commanded by the 
prime minister; Ryutaro 

Hashim oto, are putting the 
finishing touches to a plan for 
national financial salvation. 

But in Japan everything has 
to proceed by consensus among 
the bureaucratic elites. It has 
taken an extraordinary 

amount of time to galvanise 
the authorities Into action. Leg- 
islation has been passed by the 
Diet, the Japanese Parliament 
Funds have been allocated lor a 
fund to deal with the bad debts 
built up by the hanks in the 
property ami construction sec- 
tors. Yet it is almost Impossible 
to persuade the slumbering 
bureaucracies to act. Tn the 
banking sector years of lavish 
entertaining, gifts and corrup- 
tion have taken their ton of 
reformers’ appetites; fire Min- 
istry of Finance has been espe- 
cially uninterested in sorting 
things out 

If fiie crisis in hanking is the 
most obvious sign of Japanese 
malaise, it is not the only one. 
In industrial circles, in the Kei- 
danren, the employers’ organi- 
sation. among intellectuals and 
in research institutes such as 
Nomura (NIR) and Daiwa 
(DIR) there's growing recogni- 
tion that fundamental reform 
is needed if Japan is to enter 
the 2lst century in any Kind of 
fit condition — reform in its 
political, industrial, economic 
and financial institutions win 
have to take place and rapidly 
The pace of change is already 
being forced by banking disas- 
ter Japan's financial system is 
experiencing the Big Bang 
which took place in the City of 
London more than 10 years 
ago. The hope is that a more 
dynamic capital market simi- 
lar to those in the Anglo-Saxon 

economies, has the best chance 
oT delivering growth and better 
tiring standards in the fixture. 

Here, reform has been dri- 
ven by necessity the yen 
falling in value and stock mar- 
ket prices halving at a time 
when financial markets 
around the wo rid have 
reached new peaks. 

But extending the will to 
change to other sectors of the 
economy is proving m uch 
more difficult There is 
absolutely no doubt that Japan 
Is a huge manufacturing suc- 
cess, a fact reflected in its enor- 








moils trade surpluses. Con- 
sumers around the world have 
an unquenchable appetite for 
Japanese goods. Japan’s indus- 
trial sector has been remark- 
ably successful in taking 
electronic concepts and engi- 
neering them commercially 
It also has skilfully engi- 
neered a set of cartels, ensur- 
ing Japanese domination in 
certain component areas, such 
as the coatings for silicon 
(Slips. But the so-calLed convoy 
system at the heart of the 
Japanese industrial machine 
— in which young people are 
recruited directly from school 
or university and proceed 
steadily on an upward path 
through to retirement irre- 
spective of ability — makes it 
difficult for corporations to 
adapt and cope with change. 

J APAN’S strength 
has become high 
engineering, but 
not high-technol- 
ogy or high creativ- 
ity, it lacks the 
skills most needed in modem 
industrial economy Produc- 
tion can always be removed to 
low-cost areas such as China 
or the North-east of England, 
but if industrial momentum 
is to be maintained creativity 
has to be encouraged at home 
Most Japanese companies 
have over manned, hierarchi- 
cal management structures of 
the kind which have been 


eliminated elsewhere by 


downsizing, outsourcing and 
the application of new infor- 
mation technologies. Japan is 
not even on the ground floor 
in tile great communications 
revolution. 

Then there is government 
Government in Japan har- 
bours mysteries similar to 
those which long made under- 
standing communist states so 
difficult. Historically power 
was not wielded by govern- 
ment but by the permanent 
bureaucracies. Only the expo- 
sure of the depth of corrup- 
tion inside the most 
all-powerful of those depart- 
ments, the Ministry of 
Finance, has steeled the arms 
of the elected politicians to 
think cm ways of whittling 
down their control. A start 
has been made on reconquer- 
ing the financial bureaucracy 
— by cutting the Ministry of 
Finance down to size. 

This is being done by grad- 
ually reducing its functions. 
As in Britain the power to set 
interest rates and control the 
money supply has been 
removed from the Ministry of 
Finance and given to a newly- 
independent caatral bank. 
'Hie Bank of Japan has 
already begun to flex its mus- 
cles, noting that under Its arti- 
cles of association it has the 
power to punish bank execu- 
tives who fan to disclose prob- 
lem loans on their hooks. The 


Bank is also developing an 
independent monetary strat- 
egy for reflating the economy 
though it is holding fire unto 
it is satisfied that the govern- 
ment and the Ministry of 
Finance are prepared to act on 
long-term fiscal reform. 

In the past economic fore- 
casting and planning have also 
fallen under the spell of the 
Finance Ministry Ihis is 

changing- The Econ omic Han- 


ning Agency an army of some 
500 economists and policy-mak- 
ers, has been attached to the 
nffirg of the prime minister 
Here tt will operate as the 
Office of Management and 
Budget a nd the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers does in the 
United States, providing ana- 
lytic h a ck-np for the pnl itiHang 

The EPA was responsible 
for framing the most recent 
stimulation package for the 
Japanese economy the largest 
ever; worth yen 12 trillion ($83 
billions) or same 2 per cent of 
GDP. This time around, how- 
ever; reflecting the new reality 
in Japan, the EPA — facing 
opposition from traditionalist 
political forces — has forged 
an expansion package which 
for the first time includes fax 
cuts (as opposed to public 
works programmes) and has 
set money aside for “social 
capital formation-fl]. 

This is a set of public 
spending programmes aimed 
at improving the supply side 
of the economy providing, for 
example. Inves tment in com- 
munications, science and 
technology all areas where 
Japan is now behind the rest 
of the advanced world. They 
also include social and educa- 
tion projects designed to 
improve the quality of health 
care and the people emerging 
from the schools, as well as 
encouraging greater environ- 
mental awareness. 

A TYPE of alterna- 
tive bureaucracy 
is in the making. 
The newly estab- 
lished Financial 
Supervisory 
Agency (the broad equivalent 
of the Financial Services 
Authority In Britain) Is 
headed by a public prosecutor. 
Its task is to dean up the cor- 
ruption and maladministra- 
tion in the fin ancial system 
and offer consumers better 
protection- Since coming Into 
being last month its first big 
move has been to commission 
an audit of the the largest 18 
city-centre banks — so that an 
accurate determination of the 
real level of bad loans can be 
made. Mr Hasbimoto's inten- 
tion in developing these new 
bureaucracies has been to 
weaken the grip of the Min- 
istry of Finance; its official 
arena has now been substan- 




“Analysts of the crisis 
so severe that it wB produce 
Frankbi Du Roosevelt” 


dally narrowed to budgetary 
and tax policy 

But tax policy is vital. 
Japan's tax system is the most 
intrusive in the Western worid 
with personal rates reaching 
some 63 per cent, when local 
government taxes are 
Included. These tax rates and 
the high degree of progress tve- 
ness in the system fits neatly 
with the “convoy system" 
where differentials are narrow 
and the range of income flat 
(this flies in the face of the sim- 
ply side economics which 
jwflmp fashionable .under 
President Reagan in the 
United States and Margaret 
Thatcher in the 1980s). Japan- 
ese taxes are seen as too high, 
thereby discouraging con- 
sumption, and tax rates 
oppressive, discouraging ini- 
tiative and enterprise. Until 
the way that taxes are levied is 
fundamentally altered, unpick- 
ing the convoy system and 
opening up the Japanese econ- 
omy to more imported goods 
win be that much more diffi- 
cult Besides, Japan has how 
promised reform to the Group 
of Seven and in particular the 
United States. 

In terms of economic recov- 
ery tax reform Is at the heart 
of the debate about the 
nation’s future. The Ministry 
of Finance is determined to 
keep the budget deficit as the 
key to future policy: at 7 per 
cent of GDP the deficit is 
more than twice that of EU 
countries as a whole. The Min- 
istry of Finance wants to 
leave in place a fiscal auster- 
ity package, in order to begin 
reducing this proportion. 

UT most private 
sector econo- 
mists believe this 
would be a cata- 
strophe. It would 
contribute to a 
further diminution of con- 
sumer confidence and another 
dip Into stagnation, recession 
and even worse depressiontSQ. 
The Government has not 
demonstrated that it can take 
on the Ministry of Finance on 
this battleground, essential to 
long-term restructuring. In 
times of near depression, as 
Keynes’ General Theory made 
clear; short-term deficit con- 
siderations become less 
important than public spend- 
ing and easier money 
The ability of any Japanese 
government to carry through 
reforms on such a scale 
remains doubtfUL Factions 
shift inside the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party and conser- 
vatism triumphs. That is why 
some (for example in the 
think-tanks) welcome the yen 
crisis. All the time that the 
yen is weakening and Japan's 
safe system appears under 
siege from outside pressure 
for reform keeps up. If the yen 
starts to come back on the for- 
eign exchanges, the old com- 
placency will set in. 

At their most optimistic 
analysts of Japan’s industrial 
and economic crisis dream of 
a problem so severe that it will 
produce a change in the politi- 
cal system of Rooseveltian 
magnitude ... a leader like 
Franklin D. Roosevelt would 
emerge capable of forcing 
through reform despite the 
obduracy of the bureaucrats. 

(1) Fiscal and financial 
measures in the Comprehensive 
Economic Measures. Published by 
the Economic Planning Agency 
1 998; (2] Japan’s Economic 
Outlook, Daiwa Instituted 
Research May 1988. 

Graphics soureos: Japan'S 
Economic Outlook (details above). 
Graphic: Steve VSters. 
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Emphasis to be placed on kitchens and bedrooms 

MFI to cut 1 ,500 jobs 


Notebook 



Tony Hay 

FI announced 
yesterday It is 
to cut 1*500 jobs 
— a quarter of 
Us retail staff — 
aa Britain’s largest ftimiture 
retailer sought to stave off a 
shareholder revolt with a rad- 
ical shake-up of the business. 

It will frhed nearly a fifth of 
its business by discontinuing 
such itema as upholstery, tex- 
tiles and houseware. An such 
stock will be cleared by 
Christmas at a writeoff cost 
of £5 million- The group wffl 
try to boost profits by concen- 
trating on' kitchens «™i bed- 
rooms. 

Chairman Derek Hnnt 
hTampd five, rises in interest 
rates for the recent &dl In con- 
sume confidence and said, 
trading conditions 1weiie 1, *har i 

Mr Hunt admitted that toe 
board was acting after pres- , 
sure from its largest share- 
holders, who have seen their 
investment underperform toe 
FTSE All-Share index by 
more than 65 per cent in the 
past year ana. watched the 
shares more than halve in 
value since March. 

Be denied that anyone had 
called tor him to step down. 
“The shareholders were un- 
happy. They were quite force- 
ful in their comments, but 
they did not not can for 
blood,” he said. 

He agreed that toe group 
had continued with a tired 
jmap and that, with hind- 
sight, he should have changed 
it sooner. To save money he 
was scrapping toe takeaway 


fizmiture format and switch- 
ing to home delivery. So in- 
stead of dr i v in g away with 
cartons of flat-pack furniture, 
customers win select a bed- 
room or kitchen from the 
showroom, plan it with an ad- 
viser on a comput e r and 
receive the goods — still flat- 
packed — at home within two 
weeks. 

Having warned in March 
that winter sales bad been 
wen below expectations, toe 
company said profits for the 
year to April 25 had fellen 
14 per cent to £60.4 ininion 
nwt sales since the . year-end 
bad fallen 8par amt. ■ ; 

City analysts — who cut 
their profit forecasts for die 
current year from £60 m&ion 
to as little as £25miindn— ■ 
said toe real reason for MFTs 
troubles was that it htylmiS' 

at ret^.ooinsdttante^ 
Research, saldMFTs decision 
to slash its product fines from 



12,000 to 5,000 underlined the 
perception, that' newcomers 
such as Ikea are better places 
to get stylish and inexpensive 
hnrnw fur nishing s. 

He said that both Courts 

and . Magnet manag ed to 
do better at selling mure ex- 
pensive, higher quality prod- 
ucts. in the same tough trad- 
ing climate. He called for the 
group to ditnh the MFI name, 
saying it would forever be 
associated with basic dis- 
count fhmlture. 

Chief executive John Ran- 
dall said same of the jab cuts 
would be among distribution 
and administration person- 
nel, but most wouldcome as a 
result of the group shutting 

the warehouses attached to 
stores and letting toe space. 

Redundancy costs will be 
about £20 million, but the 
rafaro hopes to save £25mil- 
3Sou£ v year. 

■•My Randan said toe group 
piifmned to trade its way out 
cf Its problems by concentrat- 
ing bn fitted kitchens and 
bedrooms, but would con- 
tinue to sell dining tables, 
chairs and home office prodr. 
ucts: 

.MFI, which nffls two out of 
every five British kitchens, 
plans an advertising drive In 
aardnsr months and believes 
it icbn - more than double its 
net margin of -7 per cent The 
group will offer 45 kitchens at 
from £500 to £10.000. 

The: company wants to 
regain some of 20 per cent of 
the UK market claimed by 
DIY sheds and: to launch a 
.brand to. cover th e bottom of 
the price range. -This would 
complement the group's Hy- 
gena middle range and its 



Bedtime ... A customer tests the quality at an MFI store 


Schreiber "'aspirational” heed to make its stores more 
range. profitable. 

Mr Randall said the The group’s weakness has 
changes would “give us a triggered rumours of a‘ take- 
strong platform for a profit- over by Ikea or Kingfisher, or 
able fu tu re. We will' be going even by Malcolm Healey, who 


back to what we are good at" 
He said the group’s main 


made his fortune from Hy 
gena, toe kitchen company he 


problem was not a loss of sold to MFL Mr Randan said 
market share or Bales but a the group had never received 


PHOTOGRAPH: IOPPA MATTHEWS 

an expression of interest, let 
alone an offer. 

However, the shares gained 
IKp to B2p on the results as 
bid speculation revived, al- 
though City analysts said the 
group would be in trouble for 
a year or so and a predator 
could afford to wait and pick 
it up mnr-h cheaper. 


Pringle shells 700 as fashion adds to its woes 


JuKannch 


A SIA’S economic crisis 
and toe strength of ster- 
ling ri«i|wwi more vic- 
tims yesterday when the lux- 
ury knitwear group Pringle 
announced It is s hedd in g 720 

■*°Dawson internati onal , 
which owns the Pringle brand 
promoted by golfer Nick 
Faldo, said the -'high pound 


had made its products 30 per 
cent more expensive than 
: those from US’ main Italian 
competitors. Sqme 50 per cent 
of its products are exported. 

- The downturn in Asia has 
left the region’s consumers 
and tourists UnwHiing to part 
with cash for prestige labels. 
A third problem, has rbeen 
changing feshions in British- 
shops which have left tradi- 
tional lambswool looking out- 
moded. 


. .Textiles group Coats VI- 
yeUa .yesterday said it was 
feeing toe. same three difficul- 
ties^ Dawson. Coals, whose 
businesses range from Jaeger 
; dotting to socks, yams and 
Donna betOJnen, said this 
year’s trading is below the 
levels cf last year. 

. The problems in the British 
knitwear industry were 

imrtorlrnpri las t month when 

the -Sweater Shop chain went 
into receivership ami . Glas- 


gow woollens firm Grampian 
Brands announced it was to 
cut 120 jobs. 

Dawson, which warned 
shareholders of its problems 
in April and effectively put it- 
self up for sale by saying it 
was "reviewing all options 
available to maximise share- 
holder value”- is to shed 480 
jobs by dosing two factories 
arwi cutting staff numbers in 
otoer locations. 

Its shares closed down 3p at 


a record low of 43p, valuing 
the company at £85 million. 

A spokesman for Dawson 
said that the company did not 
expect any further redundan- 
cies but would not guarantee 
that the job-cnttlng had 
ended. 

The latest rationalisation 
conies on top of 1,000 Job 
losses in toe past three years. 

The factories to dose are , 
the Laidlaw & Fairgrieve I 
woollen yarn business in i 


Galashiels **nr! Pringle’s Ber- 
wick factory. Forty-five Jobs 
are to be cut at L&Fs Selkirk 
operation and 50 at Dawson’s 
Todd & Duncan cashmere off- 
shoot in Kinross. 

The remaining 145 jobs will 
be lost in the company's Brit- 
ish and German operations. 

Chief exec u t i ve Peter For- 
rest said: "To maintain a UK 
manufacturing base we have 
to be able to remain competi- 
tive." 


Murdoch builds 
his war chest 



Alex Brummer 

R upert Murdoch is 

simply very, very com- 
petent. So competent, in 
the view of his peers, that 
within 10 years there will be 
Just two substantial broad- 
casters left in the UK, News 
Carp and the BBC. 

Given Mr Murdoch’s track 
record, it would be unwise to 
write off his chances of 
achieving such a shake-up of 
the British b roadcas tin g in- 
dustry — even at 68 years old. 
His decision to float 20 per 
of his Fox entertainment 
business in the US is about 
far more than the publicly 
stated goal — a revaluation of 
News Corp assets. 

That aim is already 
achieved. Yesterday News 
Coup shares shot up more 
than 12 per cent in Australia 
to a record high, matching toe 
hike registered by the group's 
US quotation In New York in 
the immediate aftermath of 
toe announcement 
Valuable though that reval- 
uation is to Mr Murdoch, it 
comes at a price that he has 
been in«tii to pay in the 
recent past external share- 
holders mean more disclosure 
and even loss of control. 

If -he Is prepared to put up 
with those inconveniences. It 
will be for a reason more 
imaginative than cutting 
News Corp debt The cash 
from the Fox float; at least 
$4 hOllOO, is t ffirHiirinnTTt tO a 
war chest Just as the media 
world recreates itself around 
digital technologies. 

Only two months ago the 
mpdte mogul indicated that 
he was stm interested in ex- 
panding his European opera- 
tions fer beyond Britain. Al- 
though the attempt to buy the 
Italian television company 
Mediaset came to nothing 
other than public embarrass- 
ment for Tony Blair, the 
strategy is intact The most 
obvious target is Germany, 
where Murdoch has repeat- 
edly tried to find a foothold 

and faile d. • 

The could also enable 
him to give Sky Television a 
marketing push into the digi- 
tal age, investing in its own 
prog ramming and buying In 
the rights to audiencebuild- 
ing sports. 

But most intriguing, the 
war chest could also be used 
to make a big acquisition in 
the music industry. If so. the 
move cool d also presage a 
chang e within the Murdoch 
family , propelling toe little 
known and often disregarded 
second son, James, Into a fer 
more significant position. 

Growth pause 

T HE British economy wag 
always going to slow this 
year as the strong pound. 
tight floral conditi ons and 
higher Interest rates began to 
bite, but it has generally 
remained more buoyant than 
expected, despite an official 


forecast which sees growth 
dipping from 3 per cent to 
1.7G per cent in 1998-99. Now, 
evidence of slowdown is start- 
ing to emerge from the corpo- 
rate sector. 

The results from the furni- 
ture chain MFI, where profits 
declined 14 per cent and some 
1^00 jobs are being axsd, sug- 
gests that the six Increases in 
the Bank of England’s repo 
rate since Labour came to 
office are starting to bite — 
with the company citing 
higher mortgage rates as a 
factor. 

Similarly, Dawson, owner 
of the Pringle sweater brand, 
is being forced into retreat. 
The strong pound and the 
East Asian crisis appear to 
have been the main factors. 
This comes on top of some 
signs of weakening In the 
housing market with mort- 
gage arrears starting to pick 
up and the Royal Institute of 
Chartered Surveyors seeing a 
levelling off In prices. 

The biggest sign timt the 
economy may have peaked 
comes from the buoyant 
global mergers and acquis- 
tions figures which appear to 

be heading far winrtiw wmnl 

in 1998. Such frenetic, end-of- 
cycle merger and manage- 
ment buy-out activity must be 
a sell signal. 


China syndrome 


,g i 1 'HERE is no surer lndica- 
I tor of the pain which the 
I East Aslan crisis Imb 
brought than the decision of 
China to cut bank lending 
rates by L12 per cent and de- 
posit rates by 0.49 per cent 
Among the concerns for the 
West has been that china will 
feel obliged to devalue its cur- 
rency, toe renminbi, in ret 
posse to toe declining yen. 

Ch inn hopes tow* the rate 
! change wUl keep growth 
above the 7 per cent level, al- 
though it may do little to as- 
sist e x p o rt s at a time when 
the country’s trade has 
dipped into negative terri- 
tory. Another benefit of the 
rate cut is that it wffl reduce 
toe cost of carrying loans for 
several cf the country's state- 
owned companies, many of 
which are losing money, if 
not insolvent. But the tempo- 
rary relief win be no substi- 
tute for the restructuring 
which will be necessary if 
Chinese industry us to 
remain globally competitive. 


Thom relief 

E VER since Thorn dis- 
closed it was in merger 
teikg in April, there has 
been speculation that No- 
mura would emerge as the 
bidder. Thom is in Just the 
Jdnd cf situation it likes — a 
company with a steady, if de- 
clining, income stream where 
with the injection of some 
cash and management effi- 
ciencies, Nomura could turn 
it around, as it has with the 
rolling-stock companies. 

For Thorn shareholders, 
this is a get-out-of-jall-free 
bid. The price of £980 million 
Is a substantial premium to 
the market at the time an 
offer was announced and they 
no longer have to worry about 
the US legal liabilities — or 
Crazy George, one of Britain's 
least edifying retail 
franchises. 


Pensionsmis- 


RupwtJonM 


■MHE world’s large st- tor ' 
■' surance broking group 
■ was fined £200,000 yeBr 
terday for dragging its feet m. 
sorting out its 


Financial Services, a division 

of toe US group Mbrsh 

McLennan'' Companies, 
missed a criuMldM^ne for 

completing ‘"priority: one 
This was one off a series of 

tellings discovered by invest. 

SS^tdrfog^toeJ^^. 
Investment Aathortty- Others 
. twnrtrw all 


incrooea dm — 

reasonable steps to finish 

identifying which casesj stffl 

need tote looked at, fefltngto 

£££ta r adequately ite pen- 
sions review and-no* obeying 
the 

on reco«HMepfa& . 
ipji» - fine is , the .■•68*entn 

HUE* 

Has imposed store the start of 

th ^S&«eniDg. <* pMsonid- 
peSimbehSSi.UBB and. 


The price 


Tlwbijjgestrecert fines for . 
pensions mte-settng: 

. Juno SO: J&H Marsh & 
McLennan E200JXX) . 

Jane S3: Lincoln Assurance 
£70,000- r- ; 

JteeaiOtFIrandakOptxjrta/ . 

■ hwe9br^pptiohs£4OD P 0pp 
ApAM i Sun Life of Canada 
£ 800,006 . • 

March aiBrttenrfcAssuranoe 
£525,000. . ' 

F*t»riBUy«:Countrywide - . 
Independent E250.000 
January 28: London &' 
Manchester £525,000 •. 

1994 may have affected more- 
than two m£Qi<m people and' 
the cost, of compensating- 
them 'looks’ *' «et ' to' top. 
: £ii billion.' Many . victims 
were wrongly persuaded to 


jm rywM>] plans* instead- Last 


toe -worst ufliaidtag Compaq 
Dies tospe^tiptoe payment 


Lara Croft pulls in £3.3m 
for her real-life creators 


'Tilke' mite y firms, J&H 
Marsh-& McLennan, which is , 
based in the City, was ordered 
to sort -out 90 per cent of its 
moist urgent cases by Decem- 
ber3lil997 — those ! 

invohdng people ..who -have , 
retired or who hflVe died 
Tb6 company felled to meet 
this deadline, resulting In A 
viaft by P1A staff In Febraaiy.- 
This unearth& : A - ^ of 

problems. - - 

“The failings were affected 
by.'! an .inadequate - level of 
resources allocated to -the 
review,? said the PIA, which 
al» imposed costs of £5,600, 
This relatively low figure 
reflects the^fect that tbeflim 
teEtransgressions at 
the earii^opportomty, - 
“We are disappointed that 
-we did -ijxrt' meet .the PIA’s 
sta n dar ds to- relation 'to the 
conduct of the pensions 
■review," a spokesman for toe 
CfHnpaoy said. ^However, we 
remain ^ fully comMttted to 
completing fito. review pro- 
ctoa property and quickly.” 

. The firm h^ . “significantly 
tocreasedr tba^ ^mribuntltwas 

spending oh sorting out cases. 


Cbri* Barrie* Madia 
BuMn— Con-pond— t 


T HE two directors who 
created virtual heroine 
Lara Croft and the 
Dungeons and Dragons 
series made, more than 

£3.3 million feat year from 
pay and share options. 

The payments, disclosed | 
yesterday hi the annual 
report to shareholders of 
the computer games com- 
pany Eldos, came as the 
firm returned to the black 
with a pre-tax profit of 
£16.5 minion on turnover 
of £137 million. 

Jeremy . Heath-Smith, 
Managing director of the 
JQdos subsidiary Core De- 
sign, was paid a bonus of 
£1.687 mtition as well as a 
salary of £150,000. Core De- 
sign Is responsible for the 
Tomb Raider games, which 
star. Lara. Her creation is 
regarded as fundamental to 
JSlldOft BQlQ&i ' 

; Meanwhile, . Ian living- 
stone, Ridos chairman, 
made a profit of £1.14 mll- 



Lara fen club has helped 
Eidos back into the black 

lion by exercising share op- 
tions awarded at 106p when 
the Eidos share price was 
£10.72. 

Mr Livingstone was also 

paid a £150,000 salary, 
£120,000 bonus and will 
•receive royalties of £84,000. 

The company secretary. 
Charlotte Eastwood, said 
Mr Livingstone was owed 
the royalty payments in 
return for the company 


having toe right to develop 
a video-game version of Mr 
Livingstone’s Dungeons 
and Dragons books. The 
company was In the process 
of launching the video 
game. 

Ms Eastwood acknowl- 
edged that there was no for- 
mal arrangement for arriv- 
ing at the bonus paid to Mr 
Heath-Smith. The boons, , 
which had been “much dis- 
cussed” by the remunera- 
tion committee, was “effec- 
tively a royalty payment”. 

The payments come as 
the annual report disclosed 
that Eidos had resold Stalls, 
a developer of military 
flight simnlatton games, to 
its original directors for 
£100,000, having bought 
the company In October 
1995 far £2 million. 

The payments to direc- 
tors saw total boardroom 
remuneration at Eidos rise 
from £788.000 in 1997 to 

fSSfi mUllnm hi fhp year to 
March 1990. Last year toe 
company turned in a loss of 
£SJ3 mflHnn on £75 priUffnp 
turnover. 


under attack 


CeHaWeston Dficted aaoun 

imtostrial Corre sp ondent {^ Ttn otoer 

way to boost ca 

E lectricity industry The report, p 
regulator Stephen Little- day, says that < 
child yesterday attacked tier of 1997-98 ] 
National Power and PowerGen and PowerGen 
for forcing electricity prices creased the prk 
up by 26 per cent last winter bid to meet ele< 
when customers could reason- and at the sam 
ably have expected prices to tricity output t 
comedown. price increasa 

He also threatened 1 to refer Prof Lxttlech 
both companies to a costly and Anther steps wi 
time-consuming Monopolies increase comp 
and Mergers Commission to cause the ahil 
qctiry if they refused to axfp- generators to pi 
erate with power station creases “dana 
divestments. acceptable exta 

tea report which signals his power". He said 
intention to be tough in com- exercised at the 
ing negotiations with the two toners and abc 
companies. Prof Littlechild of coal as a foe 
warns be tetendii to farce gaiexatiou." 

TOURIST RATES — BAM< SELLS 

Australia 2.65 Gwmany 2JBS5 MotaystaOSS 
Austria 20.65 . Or»aaa404J»S MmHu 0.8878 . 

Baldliim WJSS H»flK«noi2JS htolhartaftda 
Canada 3L379 India 70-86 Now Zealand Ate 

Cyprus <L8S tratand 1.1S59 
Danmark 11^4 larasl MO ^- 5 J . , 

Finland 9.01 Holy 2MB Saudi ArsWa 6.14 

Franca 9.017 SappHml by NaiWma (mash * **B wpm, 


the sale of a bighertoanex- 
pected amount of coalfired 
plant to other operators as a 
way to boost competition. 

Tto report, published yester- 
day, says that during the win- 
ter of 1997-98 National Power 
and PowerGen deliberately in- 
creased tire price at which they 
bid to meet electricity deman d 
and at the same time cut elec- 
tricity output to underpin tie 
price increase. 

Prof Littlechild added that 
further steps were needed to to 
increase oompetitivooess be- 
cause the ability of the two 
generators to pr^mt price de- 
creases “demonstrates an un- 
acceptable extern cf market 
power". Be q»id* “This Is being 
exerdred at the expense cf cus- 
tomers and also at (he expense 
of coal as a ftael for electricity' 


Singapore 2JB 
South Africa 9£5 
Spain 247.60 
Swsdan 13.00 
Ss*wtaJ447 
TUrlwy 424.840 
USA 14214 

•Mai am mMfef) 
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Nomura to 
buy Thom 


The money makers 


Julia Finch 
and JUI Treanor 


J APANESE invest- 
ment bank Nomura 
is to spend nearly 
£1 billion to buy 
Thom, Britain's big- 
gest TV rental Him whose 
brands Include Radio Rentals, 
DER and Crazy George’s. 

Thorn, which operates 2^00 
stores worldwide including 
S85 in the UK. has had a 
torrid time since it was de- 
merged from EMI in 1996. Its 
share price fell from 4lQp to 
136p as it became embroiled 
in potentially disastrous liti- 
gation in the US centred on. 
overcharging. 

Nomura’s offer, through 
specially created company 
Future Rentals, is £980 million 
and takin g over £200 minion 
of Thorn’s debt. It is paying 
25Qp a share — some 55 per 
cent above Thom's closing 
price on April 6, when the TV 
rental company revealed it 
was in talks with a potential 
buyer. Yesterday, before the 
deal was announced, the 
shares were at 2105p. 

Thom chairman Hugh Jen- 
kins said Future Rentals was 
a “natural purchaser” for the 
company and be was backed 


Buying spree 


Nomura transactions to date 


unanimously by the board. 
Fund manager FDFM, which 
has a 9.5 per cent stake in 
Thorn, also accepted the deal 

The Thorn deal is the latest 
in a long line of high-profile 
acquisitions masterminded 
by 86-year-old Guy Hands for 
Nomura. His takeovers in- 
clude the purchase of 57.000 . 
former Ministry of Defence 
service homes and the contro- 
versial acquisition of Angel 
Trains, which owned a third 
of British Rail’s rolling stock. 
It was sold last year for a 
£400 million profit. 

More recent deals have put 
the financ ier In charge of 
more than 4,000 British pubs 
an d the William Hill book- 
makers' chain, and made him 
the City's highest paid 
worker. His salary last year 
topped £40 million. 

“Thorn is a business that 
will benefit from private 
ownership,” he said. "Work- 
ing with twricting manage- 
ment, we plan to follow the 
broad strategy currently 
being implemented by Thorn 
which win, in time, mahip 
the foil focus of management 
energy on the UK business.” 

That strategy is to sell all 
Thorn’s foreign operations. It 
has already agreed to sell Its 
troublesome US subsidiary 


August 1995 
January 1996 

October 1996 

November 1996 
September 1997 

October 1997 
June 1998 


Phoenix Inns: 1,800 leased pubs £250m 

Angel Trains: One third of the UK's £696m 
passenger trains 

AT&T Capital: Finance offshoot of E1.4bn 

US phone company 

Annlngton Homes: 57,000 MoD homes £1.7bn 
Inntrepreneur & Spring Inns: 10 per £1.2bn 
cent of UK pubs: 

William Hill: UK's 2nd biggest bookmakers £700m 
Thom: UK TV rental stores £980m 


; for S900 million (£540 million). 
When that cash is received it 
will flow directly to Nomura, 
in effect cutting the price it Is 
paying for Thom to around 
2640 million. 

Nomura specialises in buy- 
ing businesses that provide a 
strong and reliable cash in- 
come str eam. It then concen- 
trates on improving the effi- 
ciency of that cash collection 
and Issues bonds which It 
sells to investors to recoup 
the original purchase price. 
Once the business has been 
improved, Nomura sells it. 

A spokesman refused to con- 
firm that Nomura intended to 
“securitise" the Thorn cash 
flows. But one analyst said 
this was almost certainly the 
plan. "Some of the rental 
agreements are 18 months in 
length, so they could easily 
sell them on," he said. 

Thom's UK business was 
formed in 1968 when it bought 
Radio Rentals, and it thrived 
in the following two decades 
as colour television and video 
players were introduced. 
More recently, however, the 
rental business has been 
shrinking rapidly 35 consum- 
ers preferred to buy on cheap 
and easily available credit 

Thorn’s attempt to diver- 
sify into personal computers 
was disastrous. The one sec- 
tion of the company to thrive 
has been Crazy George’s, 
which specialises in provid- 
ing television sets, refrigera- 
tors and furniture to custom- 
ers who cannot get credit In 
May It announced it was to 
expand into the South-east 

But some analysts also be- 
lieve that the outlook for 
Thom's televison rental busi- 
ness is not as bad as many 
have predicted. They argue 
that the arrival of digital and 
widescreen television could 
persuade many viewers to 
rent until the price of the new 
technology comes down. 


Government to Lax bank 

acl f S ®r itai i n ’ S onfekf 

production Isms mandates 


David Gow 
Industrial Editor 


G overnment and in- 
dustry are to launch a 
concerted national 
campaign this year substan- 
tially to raise productivity 
within British manufa cturing 
after mounting evidence that 
the gap between Britain and 
rivals such as America and 
Germany is growing rapidly. 

Ministers led by the Chan- 
cellor, Gordon Brown, are in- 
creasingly worried that 
growth in British productiv- 
ity, which spurted ahead In 
the 1980s and early 1990s 
through flexible working, has 
flattened out in recent years 
and even gone into reverse. 

They have seized upon fig- 
ures presented to a recent 
Downing Street se minar on 
competitiveness by consul- 
tants Me Kinsey, which show 
that in the flagship automo- 
tive industry UK productivity 
— both capital and labour — 
is only 56 per cent of Japan’s. 
Labour productivity alone is 
49 per cent of Japan's. 

These figures relate to 1993- 
95, when the gap with interna- 
tional competitors which bad 
previously narrowed had 
begun to widen again. But the 
trend in manufacturing as a 
whole since then has wors- 
ened substantially. 

According to the US Depart- 
ment or Labor’s latest statis- 
tics, UK manufacturing pro- 
ductivity fell 1.4 per cent in 
1996, when it rose 4.6 per cent 
in Germany and 4.4 per cent 
in America. 

Andy Scott, CBI director of 
manufacturing and interna- 
tional markets, said: “The 
size of the productivity gap 
had narrowed and we had 
started to make significant in- 
roads in the 1980s and 1990s 
but it's stm 40 per cent with 
the US and 20 per cent with 
France and Germany. We I 



Liz Stuart 


T HE Halifax and NatWest 
Bank yesterday pledged 
to review their security 
procedures after an investiga- 
tion showed that hundreds of 
pounds can be withdrawn 
from accounts without a cus- 
tomer’s knowledge. 

Both banks admit that staff 
have been lax in allowing 
standing orders, instructions 
to transfer regularly a fixed 
amount from one account 
into another, to be set up 
without the correct documen- 
tation. 

An investigation by BBC 
Radio 5 found that anyone 
with access to another cus- 
tomer's account number can 
set up an order in that cus- 
tomer’s name and credit the 
money to his or her own ac- 
count Staff from both b anks 
failed to check signatures or 
account names correctly, 
miwmng a landlord was pay- 
ing rent to his tenant rather 
than the other way round. 

In the case involving 
NatWest the “customer” said 
he wanted the money to be 
transferred immediately, so 
the bank did not implement 
its usual check of writihg to 
the customer’s home address 
to confirm the standing order. 

“We were never asked for 
any Identity check and it is 
relatively easy to get access to 
a complete stranger's account 
details.” said a BBC spokes- 
man. 

“Anyone wanting to set up 
a standing order should be 
asked for identification- Tt ap- 
pears this check was over- 
looked on this occasion,” said 
a spokesman of NatWest. 

A Halifax spokesman said: 
“This Investigation has 
proved there are some gaps in 
our present procedures and 
and we win be starting a 
review today to ensure they 
are dosed.” 
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have gone off the boll a bit” 
Bernd Hof, labour market 
specialist at German Eco- 
nomic Institute in Cologne, 
said: “It’s certainly the case 
that west Germany has pow- 
erfully caught up the UK in 
the productivity stakes. In the 
1980s growth in the UK was 
double that of west Germany 
but in the period between 
1990 and 1996 the two have 
been at about the same level 
“However, In the three 
years from 1994 to 1996 the UK 
experienced a decline but 
west German productivity 
dr amatically increased. Our 
improvement has been based 
not just on rationalisation 
and job-cuts but on modern- 
isation through investment — 
as in the car industry.” 
Consultants at McKInsey, 
who are drawing up a special 
report for minis ters on UK 
economic growth, productiv- 
ity and employment in ad- 
vance of this autumn’s white 
paper on competitiveness and 
next year’s Budget, say that 
the annual 4.7 per cent pro- 
ductivity growth in UK car 
plants seen between 1987 and 
1995 would have been just 29 
per cent if the three Japanese- 
owned factories were taken 
out of the equation. 


US dominates City Oscars 


Ian King 

A MERICAN firms’ domi- 
nance of the City was 
emphasised yesterday 
when Merrill Lynch, which 
accounts for a quarter of 
shares traded in the Square 
Mile, swept the board In the 
amnia 1 &xtel survey of invest- 
ment analysts. 

The survey, in its 25th year, 
also saw another thumbs- 
down for Sets, the Stock Ex- 
change’s controversial elec- 
tronic trading system, with 
more than three-quarters of 
fond managers judging it no 
better than its predecessor. 

The awards, regarded as 
the City's equivalent of the 
Oscars, saw Merrill and US- 


owned BT Alex Brown — for- 
merly NatWest Securities — 
strongly rated. 

Merrill, which established a 
significant braking presence 
In the City only in 1995 with 
the acquisition of Smith New 
Court, was judged to have the 
best research analysts and 
best overall broking service. 

Mercury Asset Manage- 
ment. which was taken over 
last year by Merrill, was 
voted foe fond manager most 
respected by companies with 
which it meets regularly. 

SBC Warburg Dillon Read, 
whose parent company was 
bought by Swiss Banking Cor- 
poration three years ago, was 
runner-up in the broking 
category. 

The only significant suc- 


cess for a British-owned firm 
was Prudential Portfolio 
Managers’ capture, of the 
“best fond manager" award, 
voted on by finance directors 
firom the country's 350 biggest 
companies. 

Schroder Securities, one of 
the handful of British-owned 
Investment banks left in the 
City, Improved its rating but 
remained well behind Ameri- 
can, Swiss and German- 
owned rivals. 

Among awards to individ- 
uals, Fergus MacLeod, oils 
I analyst at BT Alex Brown, 

1 won the best analyst award 
for the fifth year running. His 
colleague Hamlsh Buchan, 
who covers the Investment 
trust sector, was given a 
special lifetime award. 



Chancellor Helmut Kohl, left, and ECB president Wlm Duisenberg struggle with technology photograph: axs_sbd9wiann 


Shops 

sign 

pledge 

Stephen Ba ta « In Bnnwli 


B usinesses and shops 
across Europe yester- 
day signed a pledge 
not to profit at their cus- 
tomers’ expense from the 
introduction of the euro. 

The European Commis- 
sion produced a code of con- 
duct, signed by several EU 
retailers' groups and con- 
sumers' associations, de- 
signed to give shoppers con- 
fidence that, in the 
transition to a single cur- 
rency, companies will not 
round up prices or impose 
hidden extra charges. 

Companies which abide 
by the six rules of the 
agr eement, tncfndlng dual 
pricing so customers can 
compare costs and a will- 
ingness to accept payments 
in euros, will be able to dis- 
play a special logo as a sym- 
bol of probity. 

The three commissioners 
spearheading the move, in- 
cluding Emma Bo nine, who 
handies consumer affairs, 
were unable to disguise the 
fact that the new code is 
voluntary and will be al- 
most unenforceable, be- 
cause it will rely on local > 
monitoring by bodies such 
as chambers of commerce. 

Nor does it include the 
most important organisa- 
tions handling the transi- 
tion, the banks, which have 
yet to accept repeated com- 
mission urgings not to 
profit by the transfer of ac- 
counts into the new cur- 
rency. Ms Bonino said: 
“Banking is a difficult sec- 
tor. They don’t want to ne- 
gotiate with consumers-” 
The commission ban been 
reluctant to introduce regu- 
lations requiring banks not 
to charge, partly because it 
is relying on them to 
handle the Introduction of 
the euro. 


Britain gets seat at lower end of euro table 



Marie Atkinson 
In Frankfurt 

B RITAIN may be out of 
the euro but it has man- 
aged to infiltrate the 
European Central Bank, 
which will run the new cur- 
rency whan It is introduced 
In January. 

At the ceremony in Frank- 
fort yesterday inaugurating 
what is destined to become 
one of the world's most pow- 
erful central banks, it 
emerged that the UK is pro- 
viding more than 50 of the 455 
permanent staff — a 12 per , 
cent share. 

That sounds impress We for 1 
a country whose commitment 
to the euro is only half- 
hearted-in favour in princi- 
ple, but not yet — : until it be- 
comes clear that most of the 
jobs are tow-level administra- 
tive posts. 

The British have found jobs 
at Euro Tower, as the ECB’s 
headquarters have been 
dubbed, because the new in- 
stitution's official language 
will be English. 

Just over a dozen members 
of staff are in positions to in- 
fluence policy, according to 
ECB insiders. The vast major- 
ity of ECB employees are 


from France and the host 
nation, Germany. If Britain’s 
interests will be secondary at 
ECB Interest-rate meetings, 
there were few outward signs 
of it yesterday at the city's 
opera house, where organis- 
ers of the celebrations to put 
on a show which made sure 
no nationality felt left out 
In the final formal acts of 
Britain’s six-month EU presi- 1 


Organisers put on a 
show which made 
sure no nationality 
felt left out 


deucy, Tony Blair joined Ger- 
many's president, Helmut 
Kohl, and European Commis- 
sion president Jacques San ter 
on the stage to deliver a 
speech wishing the new cur- 
rency welL 

He was met by a rousing 
chorus of Land Of Hope And 
Glory sung by the Royal 
Dutch Male Voice Choir, 
which delivered a medley of 
European songs. Former 
prime minister Ted Heath, , 
praised by ECB president 
Wlm Duisenberg as one of the 


founding fathers of the EU, 
provided another reminder of 
Britain's past while its future 
was represented by Mervyn 
King, one of the Bank of Eng- 
land's two deputy governors. 

If the UK eventually be- 
comes part of European mon- 
etary union, Mr King Is seen 
as one of the candidates most 
likely to represent it on the 
ECB's governing council, a 
position which would give 
him a vote, currently denied, 
on the level of Interest rates 
inside the euro zone. 

Mr Blair gave no clues as to 
when that moment might ar- 
rive. Steering a course be- 
tween Europhilia and Euro- 
phobia, the prime minister 
restated government policy. 

Repeating words used by 
his chancellor in the Com- 
mons last October, he said the 
UK was in favour of the euro 
but that it would join only 
when the benefits to Britain 
were “clear and unambigu- 
ous”. 

Any decision to ditch the 
pound would be subject to a 
referendum. In the meantime, 
Europe needed to concentrate 
on reforming its labour, capi- 
tal and product markets to 
make them flexible enough to 
cope with a one-size-fits-all 
monetary policy. 


News in brief 


Pensions boost for 
former coal staff 

THE Exchequer and 89.000 former white-collar staff of British 
Coal are to share a £860 million surplus generated “during a 
period of exceptional investment performance” by theBC Staff 
Superannuation Scheme. 

The 72,000 current pensioners, who were In coal industry 
management, clerical and supervisory jobs up to the 1994 sell- 
off; are to get a one-off 10.8 per cent bonus — the second since 
privatisation — as will 17,000 staff yet to retire. Two years ago 
they got 6.7 per cent Some former directors could gain as much 
as EL500. As guarantor of the scheme, the Government will 
benefit to the tune of £61.4 million a year for 10 years once 
interest is taken into account — David Gow 


Tunnel costs warning 

RAILTRACK has been warned by John Swift, the rail regulator, 
not to increase its charges to help fond the first stage of the 
£5.7 billion Channel tunnel ra il link, which it is committed to 
build by 2000. Reacting to reports that Railtrack may ask for more 
lenient treatment when he reviews their charges, Mr Swift has 
told Raittrack’s chairman, Sfr Robert Horton, that the charges 
must be “properly spent for the benefit of all rail users”. 

Mr Swift says that ifRafltrack diversifies into activities other 
than maintarning anri r unning the 1 lflflfl m Tip rail netwnrk, tt 

must make sure that they are “ringfenced”. — Keith Harper 

Casinos climb-down 

A TREASURY climbdown an casino duties win save the industry 
about £39 million a year, it was announced yesterday. The Budget 
Increase in taxes on gaming cluhs has been re-jigged to ease foe 
pain and has been Indexed to fake account of inflation. But 
casinos wfo still be paying about £25 million a year extra in duty, 
on top of foe near £85 million they were paying before Mr Brown's 
announ cement. — Dan Atkinson 

Mirror switch 

MIRROR Group yesterday it announced it was appointing Victor 
Blank, the chairman of Great Universal Stores and the former 

head of CbarterhouseBank, as its new independent chairman, 
replacing Sir Robert Clark. A spokesman described as speculation 
suggestions that the group might change its name to reflect its 
regional newspaper interests. — Simon Beauis 


Guardian Crossword No 21,315 


Set by Araucaria 


Across ■ ' 

1 Showman gives former 
partner greeting with 90 W 

6 Pain Jh the tail? (5) 

9 Associate of the Senate 
House about now, a smaH- 
ttme saint (S) 

1 0,4 Listen to the row getting 
more confer? ( 0 ) 

11 Paduan architect, a boy ri the 
Sienese race (BJ 

14 Proletarian ekeie has a 
number held by a large dose 
at w e edki ll er ( 9 ) 

15 The road to the left is muddy (5) 

18 Part of the interior of Troy, 

they say (5) 

18 Unhappy kwer keeps 
changing tune— and he 
wasn't pressed (9) 

20 Code buys lard without 
reason (8) 


21 The mfcJfe came after dark (4) 

25 6 across, secret part of cand- 
gamefl0.5) 

26 Servitude left to countrymwi 

27 Greek poet is returning on 
Monday the 13th (9) 

Down 

1 The ptanet needs a change of 
heart (5) 

2 Fashionable city tor sttter 
(3.4) 

3 Food causing complaint (4) 

4 See 10 

5 President raised hat (Dee a 
cat's daws (10) 

6 Colony gets money tor 

. subsidence (10) 

7 Heet-rasistentatkjyfrofn 
French interior b an afien 
entrant (7) 


QQODDQD □□□□DODI 
□ □□□□□□ □! 
□□nan nanaansaal 

□ Banana n| 
□□□□□□□nan aonr 

□ □ n h □ □ d 
ansBnntnnmnnl 

□ anonaoDl 
□□□□□□□□an 

e □ □ 0 □ □ ni 

□□□□ □omnanananl 

□ nEinnncnl 
□□□□□□□□□ □□□oal 

□ namnnam 
□□GOQan naaonoHl 


CROSSWORD SOLUTION 21,314 


8 Fuel store cut having had 
longer Dfe (3-6) 

12,1 3 9 bi the stammer, 
corrective aH needed fiO/H) 

14 Oily rag to be used outside 
church, a rule hated by 14 
across (9) 

17 Psychotogfefa view about 
Pole — the other one raised 
rik in the past (7) 

18 Sootytam— which part 
came first? — sounds so 
Anglo-Saxon (3-4) 

22 Repartedy looks for men 
called Singh (5) 

23 6 across gets water 
repellents put up (4) 

24 6 across in the past cut short 

with peta-axa (4) 

Sohrtkm tomorrow 


Then cafl ow sduMonaBne 
on DOT 338 238. Cate cost GOp 
per mnuta at al Hums. Savlcs **>■ 
pSacbyATS 
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France 98 

Croatian penalty sends 
UrtRomaih ni packing 16 
Saudi* appoint German 

coach -tfi 

** Jaa p Shim worth Ms 

weight In 90 M 7 iy 

Brazil pine for Romario 17 


France 98 




Quick return 

OldTrafford 
prepares for 
South Africa 

18 


Second round: Argentina 2 England 2 (after 90 minutes) 


England ten under siege 


David Lacey sees 
Beckham sent 
off before Hoddle’s 
men pfay extra-time 
in St Etienne 


f! ‘ 


O NE moment of 
petulance from 
David Beckham 
imperilled Eng- 
land’s survival in 
the World Cup last night after 
Glenn Hoddie's team had 
recovered from falling to an 
early Argentinian penalty. 
Yet England’s 10 men held out 
to earn extra-time. 

In quick succession 
Michael Owen forced a 
second penalty, from which 
Alan Shearer brought the 
scores level, and then the 18- , 
year-old Liverpool striker 
gave England the lead with an 
outstanding piece of 
individualism. 

But Javier Zanetti brought 
the scores level af-2-2 cm the 
stroke of the interval and in 
the first minute of the second 
period Beckham, kicking out 
in retaliation after being 
fouled by Diego Snneme, was 
sent off leaving his team to do 
the best they could with 10 
men. Yet in the 82nd minute 
So! Campbell headed in, only 
for the effort to be disallowed 
for an elbowing offence by 
Alan Shearer. 

Glean Hoddle bad declared 
dm better the opposition, die 
better England often per- 
formed! fo foot. World Cup his- 
tory proved precisely the oppo- 
site. All too often England had 
gone out of a tournament to 
dm first opponents of real qual- 
ity they encountered: Uruguay 
in 1964. Brazil in 2962 and, yes, 
Argentina in 1986. 

England had to debunk his- 
tory last night if they were to 
become the first team seri- 
ously to disturb the utterly 
predictable pattern of a World 
Cqp which has always ear- 
marked Argentina as likely 
winners should Brazil falter. 

Ftom the start Argentina 
had the air of men about to 
hedd a seminar in the realities 
of World Cup football, their 
pass in g and movement imme- 
diately infiltrating England's 
outer defences. 

Yet the opening goal might 
so easily have gone to Eng- 
land after two minutes. A 
mishit pass from Tony Adams 
found Its way to Owen, who 
ran at the Argentinian de- 
fence. He was blocked by an 
excellent tackle from Roberto 
Ayala but Graeme Le Saux 
drove the rebound to the far 
post, where Alan Shearer slid 
in fractionally too late. 

Owen's speed was soot, to 
bring England some reward 
but before that their evening 
bad begun to turn into one of 
despair. In the fifth minute 
Ariel Ortega found Gabriel 
Batis tuta in space but not 
thinking of a shot Instead he 
slipped the ball to Diego Si- 
meon e and appeared to have 
overhit it, but David Seaman, 
already committed to the 
rescue, was suckered into giv- 
ing away a penalty by the 
wily Simeone, who waited for 
the goalkeeper to catch his 
legs and the went down. 

The strength of Gabriel Ba- 
tistuta's penalty defied Sea- 
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Out of reach . . - David 


man’s brave attempt to keep 
it out Surely the contest 
could not have moved beyond 
England’s reach so soon. 

Well, no: as It happened the | 
evening's second penalty 
brought the scores level four ! 
minutes later. Again Owen 
raced at Ayala, this time he : 
was brought down and Alan 
Shearer did the rest. 

Then, on the quarter-hour, 
came one of those moments of 
which football legends are 
made. Gathering a pass from 
David Beckham, Owen tare 
straight for the middle of the 
Argentinian defence. Jose 
Chamdt Wes beaten for speed, 
Ayala could only have seen a 
blur of white, and even Paul 
Se ll o les was shoved out of the 


a vain attempt to stop Gabriel Batistuta’s sixth-minute penalty, a goal cancelled out by Alan Shearer’s spot-kick four minutes later 


PHOTOGRAPH: DENIS DOYLE 


way before Owen hooked Eng- 
land Into the lead. 

Exceptional speed will al- 
ways panic defenders, no mat- 
ter how good or experienced 
they are. Argentina dealt eas- 
ily with England's centres 
and Shearer and Scboles 
often saw their avenues 
blocked. But one could almost 
detect the shudder passing 
through Argentina .when 
Owen was on the ball. 

. England had recovered 
from their bad start in a way 
which few would have fore- 
seen. But this meant even 
more was going to be asked 
not only of Hoddie’s defenders 
but those In midfield, whose 
responsibility it was to pro- 
tect the back three. This 


meant Ince bad to see that Or- 
tega was picked up before he 
could set up the swift ex- 
changes going into the area 
which would almost certainly 
bring Argentina more goals. 

Yet the next goal was so 
nearly English. In the 38th 
minute Shearer’s head flicked 
Seaman’s huge free-kick 
down to Scholes, whose blind- 
side run took him past the the 
defence on the left. With Car- 
los Roa narrowing the angle 
Scholes dragged his shot just 
wide, a miss England were 
soon to rue. 

Twice Campbell had 
thwarted Claudio Lopez, the 
first time with a dean tackle, 
the second putting the striker 
off his 9hoL Then, in the last 


minute of the half; he fouled 
Lopez and the Argentinian 
coach Daniel Passarella could 
be seen signalling what he 
wanted from the free-kick. 

England soon learned the 
worst Batistuta ran over the 
ball. Lopez slipped it to Javier 
Zanetti, who had suddenly ap- 
peared behind the En glis h 
wall, and Seaman was beaten 
by a shot into the top for cor- , 
ner of his net It was an old : 
ploy superbly executed. 1 
if this a was a bad time to 
concede a goal then the open- 
ing minute of the second half 
was an even worse moment to 
lose a man to a red card. 
Beckham, having been flat- 
tened by Simeone, flicked out 
a retaliatory foot at his assail- 


ant while lying face down- 
wards on the ground. The ref- 
eree, practically standing 
over him, was always going to 
send him off. 

Hoddle responded by 
switching to 4-4-1, with Owen 
and Scholes on the fianicw in 
midfield, Anderton moved to 
the middle alongside Ince, 
and Le Saux now an orthodox 
left-back. But what England 
needed more than a changed 
formation was strength of 
character and a lot of luck. 

BUBS I ITU HOMS ArgaotinM Crt»po tor 
Batistuta. Ban: Gallardo lor topaz. 69. 
England: South gala tor Le Saux. 71: 
Meraon tor Schotoa. 79. 

BENT OPT Eovtoid BeoUiam. 

BOOKED lnadM i Veron. Simeone. 
AhnoyOa. 

■agjaadi B eaman. Inca. 

RBBnB K NWuwi (Denmark). 


/England Seaman 

NnfBto Adam* Campbell 

Anderton luce BacUwn ‘ LaSanx 

Scholes 

Shearer OWMB 


81m sen* AJnwydB 


, Varan zhnetfi 


f Argentina 
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QUARTER 


FINALS 


,'fc~ 



FINALS 


Game A winners.. 


Game C winners. 


Gams B winners. 
Game D winners. 


3 RD/ 4 TH PLACE 

PLAY-OFF 


Losers of second semi-final . 


FINAL 


Sunday, July 12 - St-Derris (Spin) 


Winner of first semi-final. 


Winner of second semi-final. 


ALL TIMES SOT 


France 98 


Second round: Romania 0 Croatia 1 


Suker punch flattens Romania 
as Croatia enjoy big adventure 


Ian Ross on a show 
in Bordeaux that 
will not unduly 
worry Germany 

T here seems little 
chance this will prove 
to be Croatia’s tourna- 
ment but yesterday was 
their day. emphatically so. 

As the final whistle lowered 
the curtain on as poor a game 
as France 38 has produced, 
one could almost bear the 
shrieks of delight — from Mu- 
nich. Berlin and DtlsseldorL 
On Saturday night in Lyon, 
Croatia meet Germany for a 
place In the semi-finals. 

They will carry the hopes 
and expectations of many but 
it is difficult to believe any- 
thing other than that their 
marvellous adventure 
reached its pinnacle here. 

The World Cap’s infatua- 
tion with the rich and. fash- 
ionable pushed this fixture 
into the shadows, it was the 
second phase's b&e noire, a 
game awaited with slightly 
less than bated breath. 

The sun shone on the Parc 
Lescure from a largely cloud- 
less sky, swiftly draining the 
strength from already weary 
legs and reducing the tempo 
of a game which always had 
more to do with snakes and 
ladders than chess. 

What tactical niceties had 
been worked on behind dosed 
doors were all hut Lost in the 
early exchanges, a period of 
gloriously inept football. 

The Romanians quickly got 
into their stride and un- 
ashamedly funnelled every- 
thing down thp right flank 
using Dan Petrescu and Iu- 
ii«n Fllipescu in tandem to 
stab away patiently at a Cro- 
atian defence high on enthusi- 
asm but short on mobility. 

But Croatia held firm, 
weathering what was more 
light shower than heavy 
storm and seized the initia- 
tive. They did not look back. 

Romania seemed almost to 
revel in courting disaster, 
permitting themselves to be 
pushed back so readily that 
Croatia were able to dictate 
their own terms in a midfield 
where the pace was pedes- 
trian and Invention repre- 
sented a simply completed 
pass. 

Croatia had almost exclu- 
sive rights to the chances 
throughout They were unfor- 
tunate that in the goalkeeper 
Bogdan Stelea Romania could 
boast an Individual who did 
actually seem determined to 
embroider bis own 
reputation. 

It was Stelea who stood be- 
tween Croatia and a half-time 
advantage which would have 
rendered the game's second 
half an irrelevance. 

Twice inside the opening 13 
minutes he rose smartly to 


Golden Boot 


Christian Vleri (It) 5 

Gabriel Batistuta (Arg) 4 

Lula Hernandez (Mex) 4 

Marcelo Salas (Chile) 4 

Oliver Bierhoff (Ger) 3 

Thierry Henry (Fra) 3 

Jurgen KlinBrnann (Ger) 3 

Ronaldo (Bra) 3 

Cesar Sampalo (Bra) 3 

Davor Suker (Cro) 8 


"T smmmum 



Ball boys . . . Romania's goalkeeper Bogdan Stelea and lulian Fllipescu keep out a dangerous Davor Suker lvnne sladky 


turn aside firm and accurate 
drives from Goran Vlaovic 
and Aljosa Asanovic. Sadly, 
Stelea was alone in excelling. 

Croatia bad to wait until 
the end of the first half before 
their enterprise was 
rewarded and the afternoon's 
defining moment arrived. 

Although Gabriel Popescu’s 
challenge on Asanovic was 
clumsy rather than mali- 
cious, it merited a penalty in 
the eyes of the pedantic Ar- 
gentinian referee Javier 
CastrUH 

Davor Suker's kick sent 
Stelea the wrong way but Mr 
CastriHi was not satisfied that 
every other Croatian had 
retreated out of the area and 
ordered a re-kick- 

Suker coped admirably — 
he drove into the same corner 
and although Stelea went the 
right way this time the kick 
was too accurate for him. 
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Suker’s goal came to repre- quality, crawling along in the 
sent an oasis in an endless de- gutter, unable to lift itself to 
sert of mediocrity for the match the occasion, 
game was of such wretched Croatia continued to apply 


themselves more diligently 
and had their finishing been 
slightly sharper might have 
scored two more. 

Suker, having almost set up 
Zvonimir Boban with a cute 
cross from the byline, should 
have added to his penalty just 
after the hour when he raced 
clear only to see his shot 
strike the legs of Stelea. 

Romania's sloth was per- 
plexing. At no time did they 
seem concerned about their 
impending fate, nor did they 
attempt to Increase what was 
a pathetic work rate. In short 
they deserve no sympathy, 
nor will they garner any on 
their journey home. 

SUBSrrrUTtOWS nononto Oaiowanu 
lor Hagi. 57min; Wculoscu lor Qabnel 
Popescu. 81; Mojintdcu tor Petrescu 70. 
C WUm Krpan lor Vlaovic, 77; Tudor for 
Staidc. B3. 

BOOKED nomanta] GMwxfltle PopMCu. 
Petrescu. tile. 

Boban. BIIIC. 

J CaMrilll (ArBonuna) 


Enfant terrible steps off the world stage 


Paddy Agnew in Bordeaux sees the great 
Gheorghe Hagi take his international bow 


I T ENDED where it began. 
Ten minutes into the 
second half of Croatia’s 
victory over Romania, the 
one-time enfant terrible of 
R oman ian soccer, Gheorghe 
Hagi, stepped out of the lime- 
light In France, the country 
where he had made his first 
significant impact on the in- 
ternational stage as an 18- 
year-old at the 1984 European 
Championship. 

On that occasion, Hagi paid 
a heavy price for his pre- 
sumption and inexperience, 
being substituted at half-time 
in Romania's second game, a 
defeat by Germany. Further- 
more, when he got into the 
dressing-room that day, the 
then Romanian coach Mircea 
Lucescu gave him a vicious 
dressing-down, having held 
him responsible for Ger- 
many's first goaL 


Those were the youthful 
days when Hagi talked too 
much, chased pretty girls and 
his footballing talent became 
such a bone of contention be- 
tween Dynamo and Steaua 
Bucharest that the Ceausescu 
family intervened and Hagi 
was finally sent to Steaua. 

Hagi, however, curbed his 
wayward impulses and be- 
came an integral part of the 
Romanian side, one of the 
most consistent in Europe 
this decade, finalists at the 
last three World Cups. 

When the coach Anghal Ior- 
danescu pulled Hagi off yes- 
terday in the 55th minute, 
replacing hhn with Gheorghe 
Craloveanu it appeared the 
curtain was coming down on 
a great international career. 

When substituted yester- 
day, the lights went down not 
only on a remarkable 113-cap 


record career but also on 
Romania’s performance 
against Croatia. 

Hagi does not, these days, 
have the legs for 90 minutes 
but while he is on the pitch, 
his little jinking runs, his 
splendidly accurate left foot 

and big foo tballing b rain are 
always likely to invent some- 
thing — ask Glenn Hod die. 

Without Hagi Romania 
moved forward in willing 
numbers but without shape 
or direction and without forc- 
ing the Croatian goalkeeper 
Brazen Ladic to make as 
much as one serious save. 

Romanian football has 
clearly come, to an important 
turning point The coach Ior- 
danescu confirmed yesterday 
that he was resigning to take 
up the post of Greek national 
team manager. His successor. 
Victor Piturca, will have to 
contemplate Romanian foot- 
ball without HagL 

Contrary to popular belief 
Piturca la not inheriting a 
squad composed only of over- 


1 Match stats 

n 

Possession 

Rom 

Cro 

50% 

Attempts on target 

‘3 

11 

Attempts off target 

fi 

10 

Comers 

■ 2 

8 

Fouls 

11 

14 

Offsides 

3 • 

5 

Bookings 

3 

.2 


thirties. In fact the side that 
lost yesterday has an average 
age of 27.4, more than a year 
younger than the Croatian av- 
erage of 28.6, while Adrian 
Hie (24). Viorel Moldovan (25), 
lulian Fllipescu (24). Gabriel 


Popescu (24) and Costal Galea 
(26) should all still have six or 
seven top-level seasons in 
front of them. 

Piturca’s problem will be 
replacing his charismatic 
re am boss, the man who, after 
an early first-half misunder- 
s tanding with Die, that led to 
Romania losing the ball, he 
then r an half the pitch to win 
it back, before turning to 
remonstrate with Die. 

The coach is going or gone 
and Die, allegedly supposedly 
about to move from Valencia 
to Real Madrid, Is the player 
most likely to be called on to 
replace him. Hagi will be a 
hard act to follow. 


Team talk 

The independent news and reports service 


German replaces Parreira as Saudi Arabia coach 


S AUDI ARABIA has ap- 
pointed the German 
coach Otto Pflster to 
replace the Brazilian Car- 
los Alberto Parreira, who 
was sacked after the 
Saudis’ dismal perfor- 
mances In the World Cup. 

Pflster. who has previ- 
ously coached the Saudi 
Arabia squad, will be 
joined by Mohammed . al- 
mwraahi a« frtw assistant. 

The Saudi Football Feder- 
ation. has also approved 
plans to allow Saudi profes- 


sional footballers to play 
abroad to gain experience 

— subject to certain condi- 
tions. Players must be at 
least 21 -years-old and have 
already played for a profes- 
sional dub in the kingdom. 

JQrgen Kohler, the in- 
jured German defender, 
and midfielder Thomas 
Helmer, hope to be fit be- 
fore their quarter-final 
match against Croatia on 
Saturday. Both players 
have injured calf muscles 

— Kohler strained his 


warming up before their 
second-round victory over 
Mexico while Helmer came 
off in the first half after 
picking up a knock. 

However, their team 
mate, the 37-year-old mid- 
fielder Lothar Matthfius has 
become the all-time leader 
in the number of World Cup 
minutes played with 1,968 
— eight more minutes than 
Uwe Seeler, who played 
1,960 minutes in 21 matches 
for West Germany in the 
1960s and 1970s. 
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SPORTS NEWS 17 


Martin Thorpe says Manchester United's £1 OmiJlion Dutchman is beginning to look an expensive gamble after a series of poor World Cup performances Quarter-final 
— ■■ m. mm — ' — _ Brazil v Denmark 


Stam slips from first-class standard 
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J AAP STAM does not 
officially become a 
Manchester United 
player until after the 
World Cop is over. There is a 
clanse in the £10 million 
transfer from PSV Eindhoven 
which says the deal goes 
through only if the player 
steers clear of injury during 
fh«» tournament 
Watching S tarn's perfor- ! 
mance so far in France, same 
United fan« might be wonder- 1 
mg whether the chib could ac- , 
tivate the get-out clause on 1 
the grounds that the ripfondor 
falls foul of the Trades De- 
scription Act 

Everyone thought they were 
getting an in tprnafinnal-rlagg 

player, but he is currently 
looking nothing of the sort. 
Holland may have reached the 
quarter-finals, where they face 
Argentina -or En gland in Mar- 
seille on Saturday, but glanc- 
ing around the various taama, 
(Hie would struggle to pick out 
Stam as the player who holds 
the world-record fee for a 
defender. 

His miskick in Holland's 
final group gama gifted the 
Mtnrleans a late equaliser and 
on Monday night a gainst Yu- 
goslavia he gave’ away a pen- 
alty. Here he was guilty of 
two crimes: getting so dose to 
the back of Vladimir Jugovic 
on the edge of the Dutch area 
that the Yugoslavian mid- 
fielder was able to turn Stam. 
and get slightly ahead of him. 

Then the big Dutchman was 
forced to pull the No. 7 back 
by his shirt, so conceding a 
penalty which, thankfully for 
Stam, was missed. 


The defender's recent 
errors are uncharacteristic of 
his career. But he has only 17 
caps and the mistakes seem to 
be jnnwaitnig the mare higfa- 
profile his career becomes, a 
sigh, perhaps, that he is strug- 
gling to cope with the de- 
mands and pressures of life at 
the very top level. 

Stam also went through a 
twn -mrmfti spell of dodgy farm 
last season which was put 
down to the feet that he was in 
the middte of tpcHng nfgnHfl. 
tions for his release from PSV 
at the time, finally having to 
agree to waive his signing-on 
fee to facilita te the move. 

The Dutch are giving Stam, 
26 nvmlfi, toe twwW of 

the doubt over the error 
against Mexico, arguing that 
he was on a yellow card and, 
with Holland already qualified 
far toe second round, Stam 
may have feh it unnecessary to 
challenge for the ball with his 
usual am gIp-mhidedm>fgL 

Certainly, in Stain's de- 
fence, he was Holland's 
Flayer of the Year -only last 
season and played outstand- 
ingly during the Dutch team’s 
qualifying games as well as 
PSV’s Champions League 
run. 

Butany more elip-ups, espe- 
cially as the World Cup stakes 
get higher, «m United would 
not be blamed for having 
second thoughts about 
whether their £10 million 
was wisely invested. 

• Holland’s right-back 
Michael Reiziger may be out 
of the quarter-final after 
breaking a bone in his toot 
against Yugoslavia. 






Ronaldo 

pining 

for 

Romario 


T HE whiff of dissension 
which has hung over 
Brazil's camp during 
their campaign was in the air 
again yesterday when Ron- 
aldo made comments which 
carried on implied criticism 
or the coach Mario Zagallo. 

With the team preparing for 
Friday's match against Den- 
mark in Nantes, Ronaldo said 
he was missing his former 
striking partner Romario. 
whom Zagallo controversially 
dropped from the squad just 
before the World Cup because 
of a calf injury. 

"For me Romario is a great 
footballer. And I really miss 
not having him alongside 
me,” said Ronaldo. He has 
been unable to strike up with 
Bebeto the kind of instinctive 
understanding he enjoyed 
with Romario, who has been 
sniping at Zagallo ever since 
he reluctantly returned to 
Brazil. 

Romario thought he should 
have been given more time to 
recover, believing he would 
have been ready in time for 
the quarter-finals. 

Without him Ronaldo has 
not dominated the tourna- 
ment as expected and Zagallo 
has said he could do better. 
His assistant Zico has also 
criticised Ronaldo, but the 
striker countered after the 4-1 
victory over Chile, in which 
he scored twice, by saying: 
"When the team helps me I 
can help them." 

Brazilian squabbling con- 
trasts with the unity of pur- 
pose which has carried Den- 
mark further than they ever 
travelled before in the World 
Cup finals. 

The Danes will not be short 
of confidence after producing 
the first real shock of the 
tournament by thrashin g Ni- 
geria 4-1 in the second round 
on Sunday in Paris and their 
Swedish coach Bo Johansson 
has said bis side will meet 
fire with fire against the 
; champions. 

“Brazil will attack — and 
well try to attack as fast as 
we can." he said. "Everything 
can happen in football, espe- 
cially at this stage. I think 
Brazil has played better and 
better for each game. But so 
have we. It’s going to be 
exciting." 
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At full stretch . . . Jaap Stam struggles to contain Yugoslavia’s Vladimir Jugovic during Tuesday’s second-round match photograph: ricardo mazalan 


Quarter-final: Italy v France 


Italians have few fears about the ‘wolf’s den’ 


I TALY will "be entering 
file wolfs den," according 
to Cesare Maldini, when 
they meet France before a 
capacity 80,000 crowd at St- 
Denls on Friday. But the 
wolf; wounded by criticism, 
on Sunday, is also hounded i 
by physical injury. 

TMerry Henry, who has a 
sp rained left ankle, was not 
opUmlsIln about being fit fbr 
tjip quarterfinal, and Em- 
manuel Petit may also be , 
oat with a iMgpfag thigh [ 
injury. 


A France spokesman said 
yesterday: ^^pru- y ig Tmtipr - 
gmfng intensive treatment 
and it is uncertain whether 
he will play. He will be 
given a check-up in the 
next 24 hours.” 

The Monaco forward I 
said: “All day I am under- 
going treatment. I don’t 
known when I will be able 
to start running again.” 

If Henry is out, France's 
coach Aime Jacquet may 
push Yonrl DjorkaefF fur- 
ther forward or persist 


with the Newcastle-bound 
striker Stfephane Gui- 
varcTi, who came on as a 
substitute against Para- 
guay an Sunday . 

Petit was so determined 
to play the Para- 

guayans that the Arsenal- 
midfielder admitted: “I 
could not even walk up the 
stairs without it hurting 
but I did not tell anyone 
about it I'm hoping that 
with a massage it will 

quickly improve.” 

Italy have one injury ! 


worry. Christian Vieri, the 
five-goal top scorer in the 
finals, trained alone for only 
20 minutes yesterday be- 
cause of a sore leg muscle. 

But the team doctor An- 
drea Ferretti said: "It’s not 
serious but there’s no point 
in taking any risks.” Vieri 
is expected to resume full 
training today. 

Italy recognise that 
France are marginal 
favourites to win on Fri- 
day, if only by virtue of 
home advantage. The Ital- 


ians may be concerned 
about Zinedine Zidane’s 
return to midfield after sus- 
pension but they know all 
about the Juventus play- 
maker and the other six 
possible French starters 
based in Serie A. 

A taut Serie A-style game 
would suit Italy and Maldini 
fliini« there is little new 
France can produce. ‘Tve 
done my homework; we’ve 
watched their matches. I 
hope I’ve understood every- 
thing about them." 


BT’slineup 
for the World Cup. 


USA from 12p 



France from 13p Cameroon from 56p Japan from 31p 


Italy from lap 





our price 
isn’t. 


Austria from 19p Colombia from 68p Brazil from 56p Germany from I3p 


South Africa from 38p Tunisia from 31 p 
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See how much 
you can ml off your 
BT phone hill- with BT 
Freefone 0800 001 800. 
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Football 


Smith in line 
to manage 
Everton 


Ian Ross 


T HE former Rangers 
manager Walter 
Smith may be named 
as the manager of 
Everton before the weekend. 

Last night be talked with 
the Merseyside dub's chair 
man Peter Johnson and asked 
for 48 hours to make his 
decision. 

Only hours earlier he had 
been expected to confirm he 
was taking charge at Sheffield 
Wednesday: they had an- 
nounced a press conference 
for yesterday afternoon when 
they planned to unveil him as 



Smith seven-year itch 


Wilkins to replace 
Cork at Swansea 


R AY WILKINS, the for- 
mer England interna- 
tional sacked by Ful- 
ham in May, is expected to 
be unveiled today as Swan- 
sea City’s fourth manager 
in 10 months. 

The club's owners Silver 
Shield have turned to the 
former QPR manager to 
replace Alan Cork, who 
was sacked yesterday be- 
cause of a disagreement 
over “his style of 
management**. 

Cork, who won an FA 
Cap-winners* medal with 
Wimbledon in 1988. bad 
succeeded Micky Adams 
who walked out in October 
after only 13 days having, 
in turn, taken over from 
the former Liverpool and 
Denmark midfielder Jan 
Molby. 

Chelsea's Mark Hughes 
may be on his travels again 
to Southampton, whose 
manager Dave Jones is 
awaiting talks with the 
Stamford Bridge club over 
a fee for the 35-year-old for- 
mer Wales international. 

Hughes has a year of his 
contract to run but may 
move to The Dell in a deal 
worth £1 million as Jones is 
desperate to boost his squad 
after the sale of the England 
Under-21 forward Kevin 


Davies to Blackburn for a 
dub record £7.25 million. 

Hughes emerged as one of 
Janes’s targets along with 
the Blackburn winger Stu- 
art Ripley, Matt Jansen of 
Crystal Palace and the 
French striker David ZitellL 

The West Ham striker 
John Hartson has pledged 
himself to Upton Park until 
2005 by si gning a three-year 
extension which kills off 
speculation that the Welsh 
international was on his 
way to Manchester United. 

Huddersfield’s secretary 
Alan Sykes has called Man- 
chester United’s postpone- 
ment of a Football League 
transfer tribunal to fix a fee . 
for the winger Ben Thoroley j 
“an absolute disgrace". 
United claim they need more 
time to prepare their case 
and toe meeting has been 
put back to July 14. 

Reading’s manager 
Tommy Burns has made an 
£800,000 offer to Ipswich 
for toe former Celtic and 
Newcastle striker Alex 
Mathie and the West Brom 
forward Bob Taylor is 
poised to join First Division 
rivals Bolton on a free 
transfer. Watford have 
signed the Zaire striker Mi- 
chel Ngonge from toe Turk- 
ish club Samstwspor. 



More Pulp, 
less sludge. 


The Guardian Wednesday July 1 1998 


the successor to Ron Atkin- 
son, whose contract was not 
renewed at the end of last 
season. 

But less than three hours 
after releasing details of 
Smith's imminent arrival at 
Hillsborough they cancelled 
the press conference, declin- 
ing to give a reason. 

Although it is believed that 
Smith had verbally agreed to 
I join Wednesday, he bad not 
formally committed hims elf 
i to a contract and he accepted 
Everton’s invitation to dis- 
cuss the managerial vacancy 
at Goodlson Park. 

Smith stepped down as the 
Rangers manager in May 
after seven years in charge at 
Ibrox during which they won 
seven league championships 
— they were pipped by Celtic 
this year — two Scottish Cups 
and the Scottish League Cup. 
He insisted he needed a fresh 
challen ge, preferably in the 
Premiership. 

Although Howard Kendall 
parted company with Everton 
only last week, Johnson has 
been searching for his fourth 
manager in four years for the 
best part of six weeks. 

But his initial shortlist was 
quickly reduced to rubble as 
his two main targets, Leices- 
ter City's Martin O'Neill and 
Manchester United's assis- 
tant mana ger Brian Kidd, 
refused his offer of talks. 
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Cricket 



Flintoff’s star 
quality shines 
in the gloom 


people ignore them on. The 
game needs stars, I think it 
has found one. 

It Is bard to remember now 
that in toe 1930s cricket had 
bigge r natnM than football 
did. And how the Establish- 
ment hated Botham was 

suspended most of one sum- 
mer, ostensibly for dope- 
smoking, in reality for getting 
too big for his boots. Gower 
was harried into retirement 
two years early. WQ1 the next 
be handled any betterf We 
shall see. 

As a commercial property 
Flintoff has his drawbacks. He 
has rather a baby fece above 
his bulk. He would not look 
I good in a sarong. The name Is 
a problem — Hollywood would 
j never make a film called Our 
Man Flint off. It’s either a mad 
professor or a dressing-room 
insult (Oh. just flint off, will 
you!). 

Botham was hardly a great 
name or a classic beauty 
either. But he could bat and he 
could bowl. The bowling is the 
big question-mark about Flin- 
toff When he first came lmo 
the Lancashire side in 1995 It 
is said that his inswingers 
were sharp enough to force 
the wicketkeeper back further 
than where he bad been stand- 
ing to Waslm Akram. 


Back on toe attack . . . England’s Darren Googh, returning after injury, at net practice photograph: Laurence grifftths 

MrBlobby given out but 
Spice Girls stand ground 


David Hopps on Old Trafford’s curbing of y SSJSS& 

fancy dress and chants during the third Test *“**!*• Spice GirIs Arab 

sheikhs, fiat caps, Lancashire 
ANCASHIRE have an- Lord's which put them 1-0 members' ties, England 
nounced tighter regu- down in the series, have also shirts, helmetless Vikings, 
lations on the bur- agreed not to turn up as nuns with acceptable habits, 
geoning trend of fancy turnips. Superman is borderline, al- 

among Test match There will also be zero tol- though it would be a brave 
. For tomorrow's third erance “of bats, wigs or head- gateman who tried to stop 
n Test at Old Trafford, dresses which will cause him. 

s and pantomime restricted views”, although Dave Edmundson, Lanca- 


geoning trend of fancy turnips. Superman is borderline, al- 

dress among Test match There will also be zero tol- though it would be a brave 
crowds. For tomorrow's third erance “of hats, wigs or head- gateman who tried to stop 
Comhin Test at Old Trafford, dresses which will cause him. 

carrots and pantomime restricted views", although Dave Edmundson, Lanca- 
horses are out but any poten- hair transplants are allowed, shire’s cricket secretary, said: 
tial Spice Girl can still apply which at least will enable “We recognise that the pure 
his make-up with confidence. Graham Gooch, an England form of the game is not as at- 
The imposition of the new selector, to gain access to toe tractive as it was and that 
code predictably received a ground. The headwear ban there must be an enjoyable 
mixed response yesterday. 

Paul Burnham, spokesman 

‘Typical, they don’t realise fun 
SPSS’S 1 is the only future of the game’ 

that they don't realise that 
fun is the only future of the 

game.” will be implemented during and supportive atmosphere. 

Nevertheless, the Lanca- play by stewards, acting upon Costumes are fine as long as 
shire initiative invites complaints from spectators. they don't present a safety 
respect as the first considered Judging what is offensive hazard. But people must be- 
attempt to reconcile the con- can be a pretty arbitrary busi- have in an orderly manner 
servatism of the traditional ness — there are eminently and not abuse the traditional 
cricket watcber with the sensible people who cannot supporter who does not share 


‘Typical, they don’t realise fun 
is the only future of the game’ 


will be implemented during and supportive atmosphere, 
play by stewards, acting upon Costumes are fine as long as 


complaints from spectators. 

Judging what is offensive 
can be a pretty arbitrary busi- 
ness — there are eminently 


they don't present a safety 
hazard. But people must be- 
have in an orderly manner 
and not abuse the traditional 


more exuberant behaviour of stand the sight of an MCC tie. 
the next generation of sup- To minimise confusion, the 


sensible people who cannot supporter who does not share 
stand the sight of an MCC tie. their viewpoint Some specta- 


porter that the game covets. 

Admission over the next 
five days will be refused to 
“spectators in dress which is 
deemed offensive” or to those 
wearing full body suits, in 
particular the vegetable and 
animal costumes that are in- 
creasingly common. England, 


To minimise confusion, the tors like to score every hall 
Guardian is in a position to but they can’t do that while 
offer the following guide to Mr Blobby is parading up and 


the Old Trafford fashions: 
Out: Carrots, pantomime 
horses, Mr Blobby. Teletub- 


down chanting.” 

Chanting will incur the 
stewards' wrath only when It 


bles. Marie Antoinette wigs of becomes Incessant, although 


the type favoured by Elton 
John at 50th-birthday bashes, 
excessively high heels. 


after the batting debacle at I T-shirts with obscene or rac- 


the crass football chant 
“Stand up If you hate Man U”, 
which now habitually 
resounds from virtually every 


stadium, will be outlawed, as 
the Old Trafford football and 
cricket grounds are only half 
a mil* apart. Lancashire’s ex- 
i periment will be closely ob- 
served by the England and 
Wales Cricket Board, which 
was shaken by the crowd 
trouble at the first Test at 
Edgbaston. More than 100 
spectators were ejected as a 
colourful expression of popu- 
lar culture degenerated to a 
dr unken and offensive rabble. 

The ECB received War- 
wickshire's confidential 
report this week and will 
thrash out proposals with 
police, security firms and rep- 
resentatives of Test match 
grounds next month. 

One dubious recommenda- 
tion is likely to be that large 
groups of boisterous support- 
ers should be split up. Burn- 
ham, on behalf of the new 
wave of cricket spectator, 
sees that as a particular 
mistake. 

“They should be looking 
into areas where people who 
want to dress and behave out- 
rageously can do so together,", 
he said. ‘‘They are quite 
happy looking after the corpo- 
rate guests and should show 
more concern for the normal 
fan. " 

But experience of England's 
moronic tendency during the 
football World Cup has stiff- 
ened cricket's resolve to 
restate its traditional beha- 
vioural standards before- they 
are lost for ever. 


I T WAS last Wednesday. I 
was at my desk writing and 
the television was on in the 
comer, sound turned 
down. I was dimly aware that 
the Lancashire openers were 
starting their rain-delayed 
NatWest Trophy match 
a gains t Sussex. Suddenly, out 
of the corner of my eye, I 
caught a glimpse of a bat de- 
scribing something close to a 
full circle and the ball crash- 
ing into toe crowd. "Bloody 
hen,” 1 thought '“That Isn’t 
Atherton.” 

It wasn’t It was Andrew 
FUntoCf. He Is a 20-year-old 

Preston lad, and if you have 
not heard his name yet you 
soon wiU. Unless something 
goes drastically wrong, he will 
be in the England one-day 
team next month and the Test 
team by next year. 

Ten days ago he took 34 off 
an over from the Surrey fast 
bowler Alex Tudor, who was 
trying his heart out It was the 
most significant feat of an 
otherwise Insignificant sea- 
son. On Monday I watched 
him at Edgbaston, when he 
scored a match-winning 70 in 
less than two hours. 

He is 6ft 4in and 14 stone and 
though he walked cm to a field 
stuffed with international 
cricketers, including Brian 
Lara, he imposed his presence 
at once. He assumed helmeted 
anonymity only reluctantly. 
His stance was ungainly, big 
arse stuck out towards square 
leg. But his defensive tech- 
nique was solid and when be 
decided to hit the ball, he hit It 
with exceptional power. 

Thus it was with Ian 
Botham and Colin Mflbum. 
The young Robin Smith was 
rather like this; some judges 
have been reminded of Ted 
Dexter. I suspect flintoff can 
play far better than he did at 
Edgbaston. But when you are 
that strong, the mis-hits go for 
four. 

Of course we mustn't get 
carried away. The Minor 
Counties Championship is 
fUIl of forgotten next-Bothams 
eking out a living doing a little 
light coaching. But the mere 
sight ofthis bloke puts certain 
things into perspective. 

Cricket administrators and 
writers fenny around, imagin- 
ing it matters whether turgid 
mediocrities play hi one div- 
ision or 20, or which channel I 


S UFFERING from back 
strains, he is not bowl- 
ing much now. But if 
he can just do 10 reli- 
able overs, Flintoff is a cer- 
tainty for the World Cup side 
in {dace of some of the so-so 
bits-and-pieoes players whose 
success in Sharjah temporar- 
j ily deluded the selectors that 
enthusiasm could somehow 
be a substitute for quality . If 
he can take wickets as well, he 
will be a Test player 
indefinitely. 

I suspect one Important 
voice is shouting for that mo- 
ment to come fhst. Flintoff is a 
state^chool boy who came 
through the system of age- 
group teams set up to produce 
a new generation of stars. He 
has played foe England at 
every level from Under- 14 to 
the A team and has not failed 
yet David Lloyd, the England 
coach, believes such players 
Should be brought on as fast as 
possible. “We're spending a lot 
of money on these teams,” he 
says. “We're not sending them 
on little jollies. We’ve got to 
project them forward.” 

It was Lloyd of Accrington, 
in his days as Lancashire’s 
coach, who went to the Flin- 
toffs of Preston and made sure 
Andrew put his name on the 
dotted line. He rated him then; 
he rates him now. So does 
everyone else who has seen 
him. 


Udal forced to take a day off 

H AMPSHIRE’S vicecaptain I Glamorgan's injured Paki- 
Sbaun Udal, who injured atari pace bowler Waqar 


■ ■Shaun Udal. who injured 
an anide while fielding in the 
draw at Taunton, misses only 
his second match in seven 
years for Gloucestershire’s 
visit to Southampton today. 

Northamptonshire’s Mai 
Loye may tnisw the chance at 
Worcester to dose ranks on 
M i ddl e se x’s Justin rjwg w hi 
the county batting averages be- 
cause afavlral Infection. 


Glamorgan’s injured Paki- 
stan pace bowler Waqar 
Younts is likely to miss foe 
visit of his former county 
Surrey, foe current leaders, for 
a grudge match at Swansea. 
The sides clashed in last sea- 
son’s title run-in, when the 
evental champions Glamorgan 
refosed to accept the invitation 
to chase a target on foe final 
day at The Oval and batted out 
for a draw. 


Athletics 


Sport in brief 


Rowing 


Radcliffe has 
axe to grind 

ffcAULA RADCLIFFE will 
^race Ireland's Sonia 
O'Sullivan at the British 
Grand Prix in Sheffield on 
August 2. 

The 24-year-old Loughbor- 
ough runner, who won the 
5,000 metres in foe European 
Cup in St Petersburg at the 
weekend, Britain's only wom- 
an winner, and finished a 
close second in the 1500m. 
will compete in foe 3,000m at 
Don Valley Stadium. 

“Every time 1 race Sonia 
it’s a very strong race," she 
said. "We have both got to be 
in peak shape and will bring 
out the best In each other. 

“I was very disappointed 
that she beat me in the World 
Cross-country Championships 
so it should be a good race. 

“It's just two weeks before 
the European Championships 
and It's critical that 1 run well 
here and in Stockholm before 
the championships begin.” 

The meeting will also fea- 
ture the world record holder 
Colin Jackson and Tony Jar- 
re £t in the HOm hurdles, the 
high jumpers Steve Smith and 
Dalton Grant, the triple jump 
world record holders Jonathan 
Edwards and Ashia Hansen 
and the European Cup-win- 
ning 4x400m team of Roger 
Black, I wan Thomas. Jamie 
Baulch and Mark Richardson. 

Meanwhile, the Common- 
wealth heptathlon champion 
Denise Lewis has pulled out of 
Britain’s team for the Euro- 
pean Cup Combined Events 
contest in Italy this weekend 
A ligament injury sustained in 
May stops her from long jump- 
ing and her Birchfiekl dub- 
mate Clova Court comes in. 


Motor Racing 

Mike Gascoyne, foe former 
Tyrrell deputy technical direc- 
tor, has joined Jordan as their 
chief designer. The Jordan 
team are having a poor season 
with their drivers Ralf Schu- 
macher and Damon Hill still to 
score a world championship 
point 

Gascoyne, who worked at 
McLaren for two years as an 
aerodynamics specialist after 
leaving Cambridge University 
tn 1989. is regarded as one of 
the brightest talents in For- 
mula One. 

Ice Hockey 

Sheffield Steelers yesterday 
withdrew from foe Continental 
Cup, 48 hours after the first- 
round draw was made, claim- 
ing they believed that, like 


Results 

Rugby League 


OMSK] Pi Scotland stills 5 Ireland Side 
22 . 


Cardiff they would get a bye 
into the second round, writes 
Vic Batchelder. Instead they I 
faced a first-round tournament ; 
in Poland to September. 

Chess 

Peter Leko, the youngest of the 
Dortmund grandmasters at 18, 
is the dear leader after four of 
foe mne rounds, writes Leon- 
ard Barden. The Hungarian 
teenager Is ahead of six of the 
world's top 10, inriniting toe 
British No. Z Michael Adams, 
who sh ares second place half a 
point behind. 

Basketball 

America's National Basketball i 
Association has put foe 1998-99 | 
season to jeopardy after decid- 
ing to “lock out” the players 
last night following a break- 
down of contract talks. 


(Hun) v A SNrov (Rim); V Anand (India) v V 
hrsncfiuk (Ukrj. L—ttarai Lrto a Adams. 
Ivanchuk. Kramnik 2*. Anand. Svmar 2 
nm JULY WORLD RHKna& 1. G 
Kasparov (Rus) ZBiSots. 2. Anand Z7BS. 
3. Kramnik 2.78® 4. Ivanchuk 2.73® 6. A 
Karpov (Rua) 2.72® B=. SMrov; K Kamaky 
(US) 2,72® 8. Adams 2.71ft 9. Svldler 
2,71® 10. V Topalov (Sul) 2,700. 

Cricket 


Bowls 

Warwickshire's Richard Brit- 
tan provided the upset of foe 
British Mm Championships at 
Ayr when he defeated Scot- 
land's former world indoor 
holder David Gourlay Jnr. 
Brittan now meets Steve Jack- 
son of Wales in today's final. 

Rugby League 

Robbie O’Davis and Wayne 
Richards, two Australian Test 
players with foe Newcastle 
dub. have been suspended for 
22 matches each after testing 
positive for steroids. 

Squash 

England’s Cassie Jackman has 
moved into third place behind 
the Australians Sarah Fitz- 
Gerald and Michelle Martin in 
the latest world rankin gs 


Fixtures 


Rugby League 

TOUR IIATCMf W Division Abort gina v 
BARLA Gl Britain (lOaOani. Dubto). 


Henley quandary as Argies 
strive to avoid the bargy 


MASTERCARD GHALLMMQB (Princes. 
Kara) F irs ! -ro un d Iwftra «7 S Qrlfllms 
(Wentworth): J Metcalfe (Boldon). SB R 
Bland (Slanaham): B Nelson (unattached). 
M> J Wright (Horpenden Common): A 
Clapp (A I Driving Range): S Dovrnton (Qs- 
aetfl: A Bamen (Royal SI David's): D 
Green (Princes): S Andrew (CIHtinioe): A 
McKenna (Sutton Green). S Bottomley 
(unattached). 

Bowls 


BRITISH CHAMPIONSHIPS lAyr)- Saant- 
Realm S hrglew R Bi BI— (Eng) Ot D 
Gourlay (Sea) 21-14; S Jnn fc now (Weiee) 
bt M Malian (Channel Luanda) 21-8. Ratal 
EooHand bt Ireland 16-15 Trtpfaw En g 
km* bt Scotland 1S-1B. Four * ta glnn d at 
Ireland 29-9. 

Chess 

DORTMUND SPARKASSEN ORANO- 
MASTRRS (Gerf Rood Form P Leko 
(Him) 1 A Yusupov (Gw, 0. Dremia V 
Kramnik (Rue) v M Adams (Eng): P Bvkfler 
(Rue) v A EMyavekv (Stovakj: Z AJmaU 


Somerset <19 (M T Burns U7. J I D Kerr 
66. P Warren 58. C M Walla TOno: Cawdron 
8-11B) and 80-1. GkKKestefehlre 2w(M J 
Cawdron 72. P S Lsxenbury S5fc Ekrfbeck 
*-51). Ha vre garni Worcestershire 233 (D 
Canarali BBno; Hoggard 7-83). Yorkshire 
113-4 (8 Wlddup ratio). Hontrufrtorr 
Nort hamp tonshire 323-6 (A J Swann 87. J 
N Snaps S3. K J Inrtea sa Munton 4-48) v 
Warwickshire. 

AON TROPHY] frruDIdl Motts 249-7 
(N A Ole 5*. W M Noon 61mL Durham 
221-6 (J E Morris BOno) Nona won by 28 
runs, hw Ovefc Surrey 283 (A D Patterson 
84. D M Lana 57. C P Hodgson 54. Ford 
fr-34|. Kant 238-3 IJ M Wslkor 73. J A Ford 
B9). Kent won by seven wickets. 


OHSMP cvr.nl Scotland): England Suns * 
Ireland Stdts (6.01: Scotland Stdu v Wales 
S* *1(7 JJ). 

Cricket 


Sailing 

1SFT SKIFF WOM 
(Fcwoy): Third dkyi 


races): I, Allegro (P Sorensen. Auar. 3. 
Richard Elite (S Quigley. Ariel; 3. Burn (I 
Soutmwrtti. GB). *. Travel Power (T Han- 


nan, Aual; 6, Ovlngun Boats (D Ovingtan, 
GB); 6, UortUfie (V BrellWord, GB). 


BRfTAHMre ASSURANCE CSMP (11.0 
unless stated; lour days): Oorty Derby- 
shire V Essex. D a r Ri i gfra a Durham v 
L etaw t e rehlra. Sarenaeei Glamorgan v 
Surrey. Southampton! Hampshire v 
Gtoueastershlra. MUddaua Kent v York- 
shire. Trent Bridget NatUnatuunaMra v 
Middlesex. Ho w Sussex v Somerset 
(l.O). Woreumter: Worcestershire v 
Northamptonshire. 

AXA IJBAQini (5.05: one day): Edgtas- 
tom Warwickshire v Lancashire (floodlit). 
VARSITY MATCH (11* three days): 
LonfH Oxford University v Cambridge 
University. 

SECOND 30 CSMP (11.0: three days): 
W hUt n* Essax v Hampshire. Abergav- 
eowpr Glamorgan v Leicestershire Har- 
rows MM fflW fa V Kent Odhdana Nat- 
UnghwiRhlre v Durham. Tiro Ovah Surrey 
V SU66AX, 

mmor coutmes ewa 111.0; two 
days):. Marohr Cambridgeshire v 
Staffordshire 


Christopher Dodd at Henley 

T HE topic foremost to the 
minds of the Argentinian 
team at Henley yesterday was 
where to find a television set 
Their accommodation at a 
hostel outside the town is not 
four-star and they did not 
fancy a visit to licensed pre- 
mises even in genteel Henley- 
on-Thames. There was always 
the boat tent, but they’d be in 
a significant minority there. 

Overall, though, spirits 
were good, even if their eight 
in the Grand will be Satur- 
day’s cannon-fodder for Lean- 
der and Oxford University, 
alias the British national 
eight. Maria Julia Gari- 
soainof -Buenos Aires RC 
stands a better chance in the 
women’s sculls as winner of 
the lightweight singles at 
Hazewinkel International 
Regatta 10 days ago. 

Today's programme of first- 
round encounters in six 
events holds dangers for some 
selected crews. In the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, which in- 
cludes an unprecedented 
eight schools from overseas, 
one of the domestic favour- 
ites, Abingdon School, fac* 
Canford who have slugged a 
number of Goliaths in the 
past three years. St Mary's 
Prep of the United States may 
meet their match in Holy 
Cross of Canada. 

The tastiest opener In the 
Diamond Sculls is between 
Peter Hainlng, lightweight 
world champion from 1993-95 
but outpaced in last year's 
final by Greg Searle, and the 
Australian Tristan Pascal! 


The student from Perth 
looked good to practice, but 
Hainlng must rank as the 
sport’s most competitive 
lightweight He is trying out 
for a seat in a British double 
to go for the 2000 Olympics. 

The Tham es Cup should see 
all the selected crews through, 
to the second round. The Mo- 
lesey eight to meet Star of 
Bedford numbers Richard 
Stanhope, the 40- year-old club 
captain, who has won seven 
Henley medals. 


Cricket 

0930 16 13 + 


Counties update 


24 

MDddtesex 

33 

25 

Northants. 

34 

26 

Nottingham 

35 

27 

Somerset 

36 

28 Sumy 

37 

29 

Sussex 

38 

30 

Warwicks. 

39 

31 

Worcester 

40 

32 

Yorkshire 

41 
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SPORTS NEWS 19 


T ote aim for boost 
with a fresh bet 


Graham Rock 



k INCE Peter Jones 
. took over as chair- 
of the Tote 11 

r months ago he has 

initiated a review of all pool 
bets, and the first fruits of 
that analysis were revealed 
yesterday when he an- 
nounced that the Tote Trio, 
which requires punters to 
pick the first three horses 
past the post in any order, is 
to be replaced by the Trifecta. 

This sets backers a much 
harder task, to select the first 
three horses home in correct 
order. The wager will be of- 
fered only once a day, on the 
most difficult race to solve, 
and the new bet will' be 


launched on the Vodafone 
Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood 
on August 1, with a guaran- 
teed pool of £100,000. 

The Trio had been disap- 
pointing recently, attracting 
small pools and generating 
only 2-56 per cent of total 
turnover. In Australia and 
New Zealand, the Trifecta 
produces more than a quarter 
of total turnover. 

"The Tote Trifecta will gen- 
erate large pools, with the po- 
tential for roll-overs, which 
can develop great momentum, 
build quickly, and offer the 
opportunity for a big return 
to a modest stake," Jones 
said. 

"We are concentrating on 
two markets, the occasional 
punter who wants a substan- 


Go overboard with Cromer Pier 

N 


I OW is the time of year 
when three-year-olds 
begin to make an impact 
against their elders and 
those patient enough to 
wait nntil the Breydon 
Water Handicap at Tar- 
month this evening should 
find Cromer Pier (8.55) an 
a ttr activ e bet, writes Gra- 
ham Rock. 

Hark Tompkins' colt had 
three races in maiden com- 
pany. showing promise be- 
hind the high-class Diktat 
at Newmarket in April. He 
ran respectably last time 
when fourth of 13 to Tigul- 


Ho at Windsor nine days 
ago, his first venture into 
handicap company, over a 
mile and a half, staying on 
from the rear in the final 
two furlongs. 

Despite a pedigree that 
suggests he might be suited 
by shorter, Cromer Pier’s 
style of rtmning suggests he 
should be suited by the 
extra two fnrlongs of 
tonight’s race, and given a 
little improvement on his 
latest effort he should be 
too good for Sean Woods' 
Brighton winner, Benjamin 
Franklin. 


tial dividend for a small 
stake, and the more profes- 
sionally-minded, who win feel 
there Is a large element of 
skill involved.” 

One bet which might be 
worthy of scrutiny in the 
ftdare is the dual forecast, in 
which backers are required to 
nominate the first two horses 
tn either order. 

In Hong Kong as identical 
bet. the Qutoella, is respon- 
sible for about half of that 
country’s massive turnover, 
hut in Britain it is challenged 
by the straight forecast (the 
first two in correct order) 
which is offtered by bookmak- 
ers, based on computer-calcu- 
lated dividends. 

There is no reason why the 
Tote should not dispense with 
the dual forecast, and replace 
it with a straight forecast. 
Punters yearning after the 
former bet would need to 
halve their stakes and place 
two bets to enjoy the equiva- 
lent, but a r.hang p would en- 
able the Tote to compete on 
equal terms with the High 
Street betting offices. 

Michael Stoote win make a 
decision today on Exclusive's 
participation in the Coral- 
Bdipse at Saudown on Satur- 
day. "She’s unlikely,” he Raid. 
*T will speak to the owners in 
the morning, hut it looks as 
though the ground will be 
against her.” The sponsors 
withdrew Exclusive from 
their ante-post list and have 
cut her stable companion. In- 
satiable. to 100-30. 



Lovely lady . . . Divine Miss-P is dear of her field at Chepstow and may be sent to Sandown on Saturday to attempt a quick double 


Redcar seven-race programme 


GRAHAM ROCK 


TOP FORM 


2.15 
245 
315 

3.45 

4.15 

4.45 

5.15 


Ray Of StnsMne 


Lunar Utet 



Left-handed, galoping track of USm affli 5f run-in. Strand mle. 

Gohip Good to Sofl. Soft in Places. * Denotes bfates. 

Draw; Mddto to Tipi timbers best at ip to im. 

Sown day wimare 4.T5 Treasure Marat 

Bfinkend flrst tan: 2.15 Double Two. 245 Sandskfe. Bow BoDs, 3.15 Grand Estate, 
Peter’s imp, 4.45 Dto Tat W and 215 Red taws, 4.45 Common View. 


2^ fjSMONSffiE MAIDBI AUCTION STAKES ZYD 


3P3 

4(9 

5® 

| 

ntr 

a 

n 


la £2,388 {13 declared) 

403 DateteltoMTBtotoJMO . 

ozo 2 r_. , , 

as dbw*t«ukS 

423 Hart¥ta*j3a(14)nH6*dMdB-7. 

Santas E Asm 8-7 

003 MfeaM( 


S» AM S4 . 


02 Baton 

ffl sr*sas 


nt (to MM 7-13 . 
tea . 


ICMhntT-13 . 



H-4 fetaywls Jde, 7-2 Co«. 6-1 Norton SwgA 7-1 (tattae, W-1 Caw* a*. 


SOUTH SHEDS GUUHMG STAKES 3» 


1 61 £2,41 6 (12 declared) 
mat M6KQa*«HCMtf]l)TEHm|8-13: 

Era o4-ooo itatant iionn a*c s-is 

30 55004 tr^nfV— T‘ 


* 13 


Uttodad9-7 


0400 IMbMd(B3)lteaSM8-S 

&Essm mr r. 

1302-0 MwCHtyttfinM Tier 3-0 

doom 

24000 Sandy Stem CSS) JHttaanor 3-4 _ 

-36500 fare BdbteSCNd 8-2 

-00208 DMaiiNa^ennuiMfeoo 
60500 Bead (15) A Way MJ 


13 

* 8 7 

M 

* m 

73 


6 MM 77 

J law* 83 

F Barton* 87 

— D^apj 73 

E 7-2 OatN, 5-1 Oatttai CM Boa BA. 8-1 fate ItaW, 7-1 Dan lo It* Beal 8-1 VtaartaHta. 


4 f£AffDS(S0flSAf%0Un'AHT5 HANDICAP 

il v6f?3,730 (10 declared) 

53300 
06205 
15-253 
3-5000 
30000 

10061 Bay 0( 

B-W46 lbe_ 

04200 MaaitfltaJtartnB-12 
32DOO MrnnoSneKRpis-s 
63051 Dwt«taiPnUlfeMB8-2 
: 3—1 Sate Esata, 4-1 Ita Otto*** 0-* 7-1 Ifede. Prtte, B-1 Bart M» 



0^£gYOtKSHRE-TYIETEES THHflSKM HANDICAP 3TO 


Mm2f £3,1 62 (6 declared) 

UhsSHB9-7 . 
Brato9-7_ 
8-B. 


3360-3 
40-00 

ooo- nwtiNiaa 


0600 BaptaeOTtesAfttetateB-i 
0550) ■rBrtp4MWEEMv8-2_ 
000 Bn Dm (17) N Eftedt 7-10 . 



E 6-4 Itateg Mux 9-4 Ifaria Choice, 11-2 1% Eta, 7-1 FMa. 10-1 ftaptao, 15-1 Eta Dram. 


Jt 4 ERH> GROSS HANMGAP 
“fa I WlmBf 19yds £2^14 (6 declared) 

1 R HXSZl H0MdRzz0Re«O(EOtCfta1ax5-K] 


.K Daley 88 


20 00300 taj d lffli aateJItowitw 0- 0 -7. 

3p) 04012 Beta Ode (UiTEaasty 3-3-10 


40 


00301 


(7) 9r U fteacoB 3-8-7H6e4 . 


!M 00625 HwBb Wk pm JJ01U 3-3-6 

■ 0 05AH) taan) RRU Bara 7-7-11 


.P 

F 


96 Srt Ode. 11-4 hasra feted. 3-1 ttotottRo. 5-1 ItataiUta. 12-1 Raid Ctaan. 




Mm3f £3,288(1 4 dedared) 



E 5-1 featdta Gcraga, Dace Tar, $-1 SMea ML 7-1 Kaaeaz. Soar fatal CUknggb. 


gr 4 E LEW BOARD HAMHCAP 

9a 1 97! £3,704 (10 declared) 

1 (1) 40035- ft- Bayne (2B8)B My 7-10-0 

26 14040 r yte rtirteitow (to (P)HraJ Cad 46-11 

set 29m-o ta aa Dmm tii)saitaiUR»w> B a n 
40 2236 Tana May (13} IfcsAS 

50 35300 lwrMrt(H|U Undab-3-3 

3(7) 20-050 PnatadFustet (38| RFday 3-9-13 

7« 450563 ^taajB(t^(ES)R tefcaa 56-5 

■0 65540 » w\ Ba n4i piWWEMw36 

■ PQ <E0361 Dtat— m ar 04) {Bl) TEaWta 3-3-1 
180 06630 An tartaBSOttqd 4-7-10 

Batov B-2 (Man Ffea, 6-1 13 Bayne, Lav list ftataai haw*. Ujtatje. 7-1 fymrt ftacd 



Yarmouth evening meeting runners and riders 


GRAHAM BOCK 

625 

Kartaka . 

ass 

StaeyAna 

7J25 

Pwcefcoi 

755 

Sato 

8.25 

Swpe*Mne 

8^5 

Cnner Pier (Bap) 


TOP FORM 



CtoefcToCbaek 

Left-handed. oral Back of Im9f ath 5f nsHn. Strait ole. 

Going: Good. ft Oanotas bWnrs. 

Draw; Mddte to high nunbers best at w to ire. 

ScvttB wiflv ttfinDOVz NoRSa 

Btkdond i first fine: 725 BH Fea. Vharait 555 AfenszflB'. 725 fta State, 
pgtres te trachrts teter h nratfs name denote days since test outing. JJWps. 

ACLE MNDEM STAKES 

1 m 3! 1 01 yds £3.720 (8 decterefl) 



Jl^nrH Cad 4-8-10 . 


■ofd 4U H Cad 4-9-10 

TaaMPIU) A Jar* 5-8-10 

SO ItefeBpm CHUI886 — 

0G0 HufiBoa me Hartut 3-8-12 

043 HdBtonan Cad 3-6-12 — 

4 ladtera (in LOOTS* 3-8-7 

0 H*eadiDgLa8r (3Q 3 M Sow 3-8-7 


.R Ftaack m 
_ F laoak 80 


hn Bar 


15-8 Data. 2-1 KaMa. 5-1 MWalre late UH *“■ 12-1 ^ ^ Aa * 30d - 25-1 


im 


BA5IWICK HANDICAP 

im £3,850 (9 declared) 

QOQ23 «0|W|(ii5dA6awn &-TO-0 


SKY 


DW 84 


VSOXKIgSai!^ 

-2302D SBnrtVnqBUaMB 46-13 

55000 SaHagCkud(2qUBd56-3 

00-150 Nata)a4 Saa^ (8fiJNnada366 . 

0062 SMWaaaJDffHaDgai 3-6-1 

132200 rh a lna a na Ci a ff arfS AJaWB-3- 
90020 MsMMfla(U)RU^aa3-M0 — 



NMU Wtatei, 7-1 SM« Chut Oafcnani CHn. 


T aeWHHTACilE SHIMS STAKES 2TO 

■fc97f £2,1 45 (1 5 declared) 

IM 540046 8taRn(BDrJScaqfi9-0 

2 0 652BD Baa Sb£pmflRJftnhaaaS-0 . 



KM3a(l)MCrapraB8 
p 76JMfete 5-4 Ber state 7-1 FnMBfcf,PeaoBUSMte 6-1 AiFw, MW. CatWDaaoir- 


l« 


UBOOON HLUES 1 HANDICAP 

71 £3558 (7 declared) 

14050- a»nwUWi[Hn)B tony 46-40 


SKY 


*a 

in 

4B 

*H 

80 

70 


l(t3)nsWnh4-86. 


PBan kn 

82335 »*» 16a Bfcrt (13} (Bf)UToBC*a» 3-0-6 

30000 SaBanCDajar 3-9-7 

06002 0a M W Jtew R|IMIPR6tetew7-96 . 

84000 Mwka»mAWnk3-6-12 

608 III ala(g1) Wiki— 866 



FI— fc — 

e 3-1 apaote RJar. 7-2 Sam (beca. ttat The Bart 5-1 tote 7-1 Qy toattr. tamtam. 8-1 


10 

ZR 

30 

40 

50 

80 

70 


COTHAH MAS Of STAKES 2V0 

6l£3^46(7dectara4 

■RCHdUT—U nteO 

BacfaaogPItNfes^O 

ed— JMt 9-0 

ladqrBaaealBltartiay96 

IWJM86 


■ JEtsmaS-9. 


I " D J 

J 


C1M SB—— 7-2Lud| tad. 9-2Ananta.Akpte 1360ttBn 3-1 BpCUeL 10-1 SWany 


BREYDON WATQ 
HAMHCAP 

1m5f£3,48D(5dedarEd) 

10 SS- 1 ID OMkTtCbaak 07) C dear 4-9-10 - 

20 82621 Baa— taR— (ffiSRtaaW36-l0. 

30 030010 GcMnB—ar(l8)nM Rian 7-4-3. 

40 DOW DWItaffHI 

8(1) 0085 DataadBaactaRON Cafe— n 3-8-0 . 


W Ryan M0 
_BDW m 


6-4 Brsta* Fra*. 8-2 CMkloCheeK 7-2 Our* Ptar. 5-1 6oUHiH*»r. 14-1 OctflKlFtaeiai. 


Results 


CHEPSTOW 

mHAA (B w-wi 

C4.&J, Cl 60. Cl.ia Dud F: £7008 Tito 

toHd 8 ran flf 6. B.10; 

C1.70, Cl. BO Cl JO. Dual FrCT^IvJrlO- 
caa.70. csf: C3».es. nr: My Momai'a 

STTcutaita) TOW OLBft ^10. 

C2J0. Dual F; SmJiO Trio: £77.30. CSF: 

Tow: ciaao; 0-1 * 

Huohos f7-2j: *. * ta»|ilr (1 4~ 4 >i 3 > ”i l ■ ■ 
n_ io.iv 136 tav Harmony. B i*l H Z 
(R Hannon) Tote; £4.40; BjO. W O^ELia 

s^*owu[sas^-c 

SSSSffiVmaiuiDPcmciMa 

HAMILTON 

58.18 (Bf): 1i SUPSWlWJLSi L Chornoc* 


KEEPING track 

0891 222 + 


ra-lfc a. IMal (Mm* (16-1): 3. —I Bum 
110-1L2-1 ttvSoakad. i2ran&oM.(MI»L 
Slddwil Tote: CT3.BP: C2S0 l E4J®. ESL40. 
Dual F: CSF: C1206& TrloaaC 

MBfSte t,TAI«FA UkDV, J Cam* (8-4 

OB): Cl.ia C1J0. 154.70- Dual F: £12.80. 
C8RC11J5. 

ailBMa 1f)t 1. BOrai LANS, J Carroll 

S I-4): a, Rasta J7—4 taw): a. Roaa 3 — 
2-1). 9 ran fit at (M Jonnaioo) Tote: 
jam: ci.ia n.4a caiaDwu f: casawoc 
C17.7Q. CSft £7.18. Trtea« MOW. 

3 jU ran i, IWHUKH, l Oiamodt 

fe-4 W 7 ran H6. a. 0 Ala»n) Toaa: C630; 

CZ70. Piml&nOJO. CSF; C18L40. 

♦.iacim3Q«i.TaMFWiix.JCarTOtl 

J7— It a, Daa— aw Flraa (5-8 tav): Bp Ffc*- 
iMP-3L 7 ran IX. Jt. (Martyn WwwJTOteB 
£1040; EO40. £14«L Dual F! CrOSQ. CSF: 

4f)l «. ote CA U . Clare Luna 
aiaw); te OM b j ra.ar (18-11; a, A ucyrt a a 
-114 nm TX i (Sir Marti FVatewti) Te»k 
_ j.40; Dual (►. C22aCSR 0805. 
hachp oneiSMO. ptiAiwmEicBa 

• John Cart offs 4*eJ*Jwita go Oaetenca Is 

at I— taogfciitag to reap Ra wwanta ^lw 
mbbad « 86-1 treble at Hamilton yaatn- 

day, He demanterated an actute/ud—ned 

M poem, making a» me mnrliio on bH We 
three wtoners. Tampa Lady, fioWn L«» 
and T«t Part Ste. ftoMn Lane and Tampa 
Lady are both trained bjr UarkJoimatoB teal 

their aucceaeae amp hrete ed die imprrwlno 
neellh odhe VakiW* 




it 


REDCAR 
BRIGHTON 
KEMPTON (E) 
YARMOUTH fE) 

ALL COURSES COMMBmW 

Alx COURSES RC3LHJB 

—n — in terteOmtetate” 


COMMENTARY RESULTS 

771 781 

772 782 

773 783 

774 784 

0891 222 780 
0891 222 790 


77MGuardlan iS interactive | 


Brighton Jackpot card 


SUHAIIBOCX 


top rani 


zoo Eatoraidered Danctag Hyatay 

2.30 Owr^ The Center (at$ DaerUw Corater 

3.00 StwpStadBe Sharp SbuBb 

320 -Pimnteantraw BantaUBBoyW 

4.00 
4J0 

U-sheped WHmted couse ef Vfm «tei 3W rurHa Sharp and unddeAng. 
Gotog: Good to Sr*. * Denotes MUas. 

Dnec No aAranto^. 

Sew day totaars 3.00 Ryfng Eagle. 

BHtarttf ftst fine 2J0 ZfflSan. Vtore* None. 

Figures h bradcate after horn's name denote days slnca last cutfciQ. J^aops. 


A AO^DMBfflSrTHAMMCAP 

toiUv9£2^6 (IS declared) . 

S& laefiMNBfK^ 

wss M830 Mu (rnm tan— m 56-5 — 
134 S 16003 ItaattateS— ■ ft EWarbr 4-8-3 
1» fra 000031 Bte firfai ta 5iCUk56-i 


A_ST0 78 



! 11-4 SlaA. 1W toKtawNdrte. 7-4 «ton «d. teOt toaooe. 8-1 IreTB BA Hke. Btenei 


2 0 A RAGflEnS SOLUM STAKE ZYQ 

■O w 71 £1 ,830 (7 declared) 

200 K0*te«to— a(i0WHigpe8-n ■ ■* ■ 

2K0 09 Mi— MAH— 8-11 — i toftl* IB 

no 049 atlNffi|WfiNTsavB6 8 B^tae 0 If 

2M0 C aw— (n)rt*6NTraier86 ■■■— — TSyrtara 83 

2060 M ararTfeatotear0NOaraia96 TOtareDN 

awa on^nnapijusbMse bs—bv » 

2070 8BSC 8te»W4teBra^(a|JStaa»86 P 7—1*0 as 

BaBtap 3-1 Oh Da Corto 1 . 7-2 Batsira Date 4-1 ta 0 Tbub, 5-1 Mm, 1V-2 10-1 

Pte^atom, 14-1 Bte UaL 




301 1 


634 


42VO- 


BEAU BRUma CUUHNG STAKES 

ini 2T £2,582 (T - dodaeCD 

(2S4) W Ud 5-1 0-0 . 


rnrni rptai 

■26B0 SStSatel 


5S03. 


003003 


RStap*ar-»-0- 
RJtaatei 5-186. 
7UDS-8- 


iW — 

87 


13-8-11 . 


CBBB (HIT rajoata 36-7. 


3070 00800 Sbacanda (23) FL Janes 3-6-2 — 

SWta ^5-4_aaei 9UX 7-* tot E — 6-1 


J FI 


Oaaaaaa 17-1 Data Atet Fteeteep 3D-1 Cnnp a ndp 


Kempton tonight 


6RAHAMR0CK 


TOP FORM 


6.40 Bora Free 

7.10 BlueMIe Btoebele 

7.40 TaiMga Taderiga 

8.10 Mnadaln Song Ftdm Perfect 

8.40 Aratxr Fori Amber Fort 

9.10 Bryony Brtad Court Shareel 

VHuafly flta, rtgra-handsd trtanguter couse ri lm5t with separate IXm Jubilee Couse. 
Straight 6t 

Gobi Soft. Good to Soft in ptaces. * Denotes bOnkera 
Draw: No advantage. 

Sewn day wfcaren 8.40 Amber Fort 
BMnred feat toe None. Vtauwt 9.10 Pabb. 

Figures te bradiete after hose's name denote days since test ouing. J Jumps. 


g^QEAF. MAmai RLUES' STAKES 2Y0 


71 £3,51 8 (7 declared) I SKY 

10 0 BaBa lope (2fiR)taaiii 8-11 Daae VtUS 7B 

20 5 DIBBrltatet(22)DBrnoriiS-n « B Sartatan 83 

30 5 Bara Fob ft8)P D*8-11 — T tMte 88 

40 6 FaB0TiM(2f)Bna-11 N A 87 

5(4 UtaHaaiaP 0*6-11 C Btetar — 

60 SatatertaP Hark 8-11 M Gatey — 

70 3 Mac* PfiNOal 9-11 KIWkaMD 

BteBap f Hi (fete. D-? Star Smkl tWFanlr Tree. 6-TAreFraa.lD-iM(fl|UL late Itaafi 12-ltoeaa 


RMH 6DBK- BtaaifltaKBdail Bal 3L9h d 11. IS MMuxoda w a Heteuya nte to ■ 

Stater >ai ada. eaten op ewr 21 al haadateoar 1IM bote to nx. tool 13. SWU UtantBteSlkslan 
B ndi to. BMtL Bn Aiae Prantaera^ owi to d 9 71 BdtdEnsiyAdN dEmtasoda nita Bs. 6d Fandy 
Itate HnataaraouL sated *. net raadi hades. »d 22. Hlatod Chad EaicBd Htotar Hindi aud Gd lafla 
HateEUete to tudtaahg rater linui Pitta. SdtetiteStea to. taa^fctoD mmis Tatei tor ^dRateei 
fiteto** IM am. cdgJifyt ad hartolate II art naaodhal totop MS 8. S brhtdBUe Utedrat 
Idem 9 ada to, Fia 


•J ^Q*1BI20VBmnFMAIDBIRtiJB , STAKB3y0 


r 1m2f £3.518 (8 declared) 

BatateaBito8-ii 

4 8taab*BsHSkHPKSEniB-l1 
OOla^BHotae 
OS Mann 


SKY 


J d Son 0 — 

S Santos M0 

MOmib-ii "ZH. .nmv 

LCiianB-11 6 Mtaa — 


•ns 


3-11 


10 
20 

■a 
30 

Mtp 3-1 BuMb. 4-1 Dene. 90 Snrii Fwt- 5-» 9-1 *“l Gddi 8-1 Was SoeiM. 10-1 

Batata 25-1 Lady Otlrrbn 

rent SDK- BatetaKfiomn to. hte^tatotaetoaoBont Mndand IIimiMbkss. BtatetoEttate. tadue 
bnnRdna 21 auinwd on araiDaiMv 3d totou. todll. dtateunrangrani^i Laly 01 LadnfrrabOBi 
Mi 2a a Vena* In ndn 8b, Gd. PrtacaH SeapbrSoor nauoa and {Mtad tone, som aednr«a « (M 
nanntertariet. tooia intated«a»«ntanl«nta.totoNi«Kf^^^^W' '■anm 
Si^Party Itaaiti. oatedentawnadangW 

Nwaata In® nta Ik. toBanracIradad bade* taiwf bs»e gw 31 0U.eaaetabSl21.Jild8.il Med Via 
ai Yn* IM rata auotfs. SdStWaW Mete Gott Bf "t 


7.10^ SlfiiOteEFt F11IE5' raiCIfnOMS STAKES 3YD | 


hm£6.011 Hdedared) 


a *a Bfiflssri."— .-■ ct 

0 4-i6 Zatabps)B5oen8-l2 — - - *,■ 


U 
2 t 

40 04366 lS5S*WB«lB6 

Batov 5-* lnn«a ?-1 And Ctden. 4-1 2dta. 7-1 nn Goat 
nSH QBE • toMok ftfltei «w 2 out dBHri on I f ni fed 1 1 oa. on wf ttMgtq todp {£4731 M 
Mnran in. tote, at retd Mn*. taatoaraar a oA jatadwil S’®** 

Stedin 71 sds. 64fai 2abte fteotaar wtiiLSBti a Ifl 

cid*» wo mm tom dtoi ad nton **19 See. «*i noaei. to d 1 1. s wwo teauM ue a Bwraned 

1 oi2l fame* 


3.1 Q^ DWLa!GALASTA,{ES 


nm2f£11,373(10dedarBd) 


SKY 


2S SSS eaSKBSSSi- . j::t~ ? * rSE-S 

500 


iRACf) 


O OAT^BfUGHTONSUMBCHALLEKGE 
WfWUciP HAHDKAP (SHOWCASE I 

im 3(1 96yds £7,035 (9 declared) 

481 H 131344 totoMriata p2)fl)R Oad 5-T06. 

4SZ0 80C64B BateoeBB Boy (12) Btotut 6-9-13 . 

4830 OWhO Ah AM (20(B) W II* 5-9-13 . 

4840 0336 Ptatafaateraa (I3)R ltoare3-9- 

4850 4165 MApta(2qp)fiF) M» GKMHJ 66-12 T Spate 37 

4N0 -41213 BtotataU08^WL«JMttV(tai 46-11 D Btadten 84 

4370 ttwi rapa ira i ri n~9 irtetaimi n t aomu* ta 

403 0 003 Ttenr (18) JQtoWI 4-8-4 Dtete) 88 

«M(7) 40943 f aia dg a Cluit (28) (CO) C Itlgta 5-7-10 Kato (tejar* t) 


tebtaa: 76 Aaadmaa. 86 Yd Arete 5-1 Baee h (Jpa. Uonaettn. ATs tto. 6-1 Btetai Hi Bor. 
13-2 Sowara ML 20-1 Hpi to Ukb 40-1 Istav. _ . . 

Gtrat Hte 7-2 Pflodrarea. 4-1 VS M M BMa h W. 6-1 Mmtacn* Ah «u Smapi Ott 7-1 

Brten HBsj. 20-1 rttaOn Ifc 33-1 l5u. _ . . 

Ma MAvs 4-1 PaoSntaa. W tom. 5-i Brto ta Ufit, Stamp Cwl^ 5-1 ttoanaL BadnMBor. 
7-1 ATI AU. 16-1 Hte to Ita. 33-1 Item. . , „ 

Tto batfito 4-1 Mltotoira. Id 5-1 Btoe ta U|hL 116 SiateW Crate 6-1 tateeolstB. Bte» M 

Bor. ATS®. 29-1 H* to Llr. 33-1 Tern 


^QQQgPHffiAU MAPa HLUEg STAKES 


im £4^80 (14 declared) 

BKHiSr^ 


S Drab MRS 


r<-96. 


..IDnm 78 
.. T fasafca 88 

Aima — 
81 


a tear tea. bfcBSt*»g4-9-6 _ 

(a 24306 toteEBMigni«MB^3 ■ 

Q 54B State (TOBHrai^-M 

346 tta Mil P2JLCWW 96-11 
0606 MameSerteBn< 


J F Egre — 

=i 5 

L Dttod 4190 


qKlfcAdfc 56-11 -- 
J His 3-6-11 


263D Mafcd httt ^ QasptaHfiii 36-11 


5Cfl 32645 P^toBtaemSWHdl3-6-11 

5»n 3HE2 Satan (23) PM3-6-11 

514 ft 09 State#- ppjecitote Jew 36-11 . 


A Ctart: 82 

JBdd* SB 

todbOtete 87 

mun C ftdtar — 


: >1 taorfcd ftot 76 Stea. 5-1 tea ftande, Pmte wren. 12-1 Mabtai. (tar to. 9oa 




SADDLESC0MBE HANDICAP 

6f£3,165 (9 declared) 


asta 

MB 

6830 

3040 

aeni 

BOB* 

C870 

«03fi 

6330 

JU 


509X9 M(BatoHBKteay4-9-» . 
302262 Mdatari»HWHO to iiMir 0 8 
265-31 StafcaMFqHHadon 6-9-4 


M000 Btoltata(fi)ltaPEUMd 36-12 

42DB40 JHfldarata(t)gB)J fatter 66-H 

IDIOM Syta«i0aoe*r(1T)Eita«i 4-6-7 

06060 fl tta g toe d (41) (0 fl Hflara 5-8-6 

60200 Bfater3data(B) SB EWtader 6-6-3 

29620 Bteu*lM80HHateB 5-7-13. 



;3-i fasten. 7-2 Itaadete 9-1 S)tar Oner. 7-1 tty Dm 


A DM n* » 

Iterto Dwyer 84 

8-1 ifeBMta. 10-1 Bdn 


naiv 
211- 

166C ^ - -, 1 , 

17150 tepralteataWWS*^*^ - — S 

0 SHB toyd (Uiu t rti *-^-4 S 

150-31 tarty Bat 0 D texaffi 46-J3 - J JJJ * 

32 350 ftdte«lrt(toM*!«*">t-: - JJ 

1130-2 toabtaSana m aurnscdi>8-; SSaatora n 

5126 TtoErtrPfifH 0*43-8-7 ... — - — ■ 

4-1 wndtei 5-1 DsCh Hnceacy. tartHnel f-i r><g a*b. taaFMka hitePil»e. uoMnSong 

BBC • tow Aloe Plant 3 oul ned on b tad ttt beotao ItaaM a tail a Qroon i ra3 Cm 3. Go EH 
man Srewrtioiiol l^tated 3 »^ * Tta» inJ fatt M. baadBUc Pnwwera. W w out dm 

danaartMiwlItt W he a ttlrtMonrpgg-’^ < *B.211diflflMraifaJ«ilMiaCraui*i8teln4lGni2. 
MbnrltoteebMeiter Rtaxw 2f oi seto tooMy. eery manhal totoift toiee ate. add 14, nh 

ttZto. 6a itototetetearirtiwi HU MtotateaayiH Jnl wntendow 
^^^W»7»^31li^ona«e*^1ra5ltettbiH^tetadte*aretou a i«a»o 
wlttea lrtttateattteilteirte1IIMFiMtaert1aataZC4teUtotaa 


Ifa 

;a 

«e 

90 


g^Q^REWOfOCS HNALE 1 HANDICAP 


(71£3.745{14ded3red) 


1(101 

2(13} 

sa 

inj 

50 

St9 

70 

*R 

9® 

rt >4) 
12 ® 
um 

14(111 


12*44 IM 

00000 DM 
E05213 DM 
BJ-X0 Tap 
-00451 ArtdM 
031361 Sato 

-ones 


!(B)PMHn5-KH) 



. A Ctat 


FEtahco 6-0-12 H 

KtfcAteRe3-96 J — 

7-9-5 S Sort 0 




DEtaOtl5-9-4 — - B 1 

vSoaw4-W ■ =TTT -- 

._y)Rlta»3-&-l PatEertay 

-C05S0 Cattatsc Cter (2$ BMte 4-9-1 JD Stott B* 

000006 taatt (U) Jfaatt 4-9-0 S 



I Mltoan-Bb 6-6-13 S ! 

DlfOarnn 8-6-13 — T 

ft PmScn 5-8-7 -j 8.. 

fiLnas4-5-4-p&) — M3 Efttayw 

UUdte 9-7-10 « » 

Baatap&-1 Site* Safag. 13-2 lUHm. 7-1 AnwFolHBraswoa fl-i lfitt*eiie«.Zirs.Cirtai 

RteH OBK- BHrt jiaaoat Sfetoteatev m tart HD ^ ora. aeatattwH im tl nil Ito d 9. 01 bM 
fa»FdEtadtetoataintatt68**3rtait1idfairiirtnin*i31aiLiuriirMB»(i»B ii ad. orepaoe. 3d rt 

ia 3 tatadfan te rt fan IS 11b 4a to 31 dGntaM In hta>. u Tto Btatart ^radtotsin. 
toollb lIltatadDateSrttrttediM |gaw 15® taa.MiKdSafetuyamhfalSLlbrtrraRAeuu 
(rttetttadrtllttnditatttadref»(tatoadOooil«ttna^^8itoJ^iia^OME^ 

oul Meytfttfe rad « c*tatotettta»faalMtta|). tod 15. Btdmamtaiula Saitm Tlliai Go 0 
MtetaNfiUto a. Itttei^ae. Hanw II u BKMwtl 5Bi d 10 118 MkdOcadtan Jnd Cheaa 71 
SrSSi CMC haMtate a>to dta. rtotan nl urt> » Atoen hd !t » d 13. 9 bated 
iBiniFadi a itanteii S tato OWwi teteas Piudan stnb dta. W3 art led bpiw* W tolonj. no 
daraaeito«fc«nm6.atateilltoEna»i4Nameialiim.CA.1teDbM4ta«HtaSup>ntoM'3 
BtgniaEtowa.»tl11.iai)diiditotei<tewnfltate.ftl Cr d rt!ll rt n aM.a(M(llqa.itore 
01 tasav Dapttta 18 d WtoW B tew GWra 8®ta nm np ana natal ndei a tt hmi nee ta atoege. 

srad&fltatadlktatottfatoCl rH Gea 


0 ^QStfflRE¥RACa«HAIfflICAP 


20 

30 

SB 

7N» 

■ 0 
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No stutters 


flutters 


Stephen Bierfey 

watches the men’s 
No. 1 belie an image 
as a false starter 


A nyone with a pas- 
sion for conspiracy 
theories might have 
supposed that those 
involved in the men's and 
women’s singles at Wimble- 
don yesterday were intent on 
watching England's match 
against Argentina, for by late 
afternoon all the remaining 
rain -delayed -fourth-round 
matches had been completed. 

The truth was that the 
weather finally held, and 
everybody was anxious, 
doubles matches notwith- 
standing, to prepare for the 
quarter-finals, all eight of 
which will be played today, 
providing El Nino or La Nina 
don't chuck an almighty span- 
ner into the works. 

The greater mystery was 
the arrival in the Last eight of 
Italy's Davide Sanguinetti, a. 
25-year-old who studied eco- 
nomics and tennis at the Uni- 
versity College of Los Ange- 
les. He has not suddenly 
emerged as a world-beater; In- 
deed the Italian press have 
barely forgiven him for losing 
the opening matrii of their 
Davis Cup tie against India 
last April. Rather he has, as 
the Americans say, gotten 
lucky. 

With Chile’s Marcelo Rios, 
the No. 2 seed, and Karol Ku- 
cera of Slovakia, the No. 15 
seed, losing in the first round, 
the bottom quarter of the | 
draw was wide open, and San- 
guinetti ha« taken full advan- ■ 
tage, yesterday defeating I 
Rios's conqueror, Francisco 
Clavet of Spain, in straight 
sets. 

Sanguine tti’s success Is one 
of those gorgeous anomalies 
which Grand Slams occasion- 
ally throw up; the equivalent 
of Tim Henman or Greg Ru- 
sedski reaching the quarter- 
finals at Roland Garros. 
Today he plays Richard Kraji- 
cek of Holland, whose knee 
problems have flared up 
again. Normally the 1096 
champion's severe serve-and- 
volley game would put an end 
to the Italian who had hith- 
erto won only one Grand 
Slam match out of four and is 
the first Italian quarter-final- 
ist at Wimbledon since 
Adriano Panatta in 1979. 

British eyes will be on Hen- 
man’s third attempt to reach 


the semi-finals, something 
not achieved since York- 
shire’s Roger Taylor in 1973- 
Henman's opponent, Petr 
Korda of the Czech Republic, 
had a gentle practice yester- 
day having tweaked his 
Achilles tendon on Monday 
night. But even in the limited 
time he spent on court It was 
obvious he had not fully 
recovered. 

Pete Sampras. Henman's 
po tential semifinal opponent, 
easily defeated France's Se- 
bastien Grosjean yesterday 
6-3, 6-4, 6-4. Grosjean, the 
No. 1 junior player two years 
ago, never had the weight of 
shot to trouble Sampras un- 
duly. A butterfly fluttered 
across the net during the 
opening set but on this occa- 
sion the roar of its wings was 
not enough to upset the 
world's No. 1. Today he plays 
Australia’s Mark Phflippoua- 
sis, who two years ago 
drummed up a mighty rush- 
ing wind in t he Australian 
Open to sweep him away in 
straight sets. 

Five men's seeds survive, 
including that darkest of dark 
horses, Goran Ivanisevic of 
Croatia, who yesterday de- 
> feated Todd Martin of the 
United States and then 
revelled in his country’s 
World Cup victory over 
Romania. 

Martina Hingis, d efending 
her women's title, may face 
three matches in successive 
days because of the weather, 
although her relatively se- 
rene passage continued yes- 
terday with a 6-3, 6-2 victory 
over Thailand's Tamar in e 
Tanasugaxn. 

Today Hingis feces her first | 
genuine test against Arantxa 
Sanchez Vicario. the French i 
Open champion. There have I 
been several indications that , 
the Spaniard baft been fmiHngr 
the going tough and for the 
third time in the first four 
rounds she dropped the first 
set yesterday, before defeat- 
ing Belgium's Dominique van 
Roost 

Jana Novotna’s win at East- 
bourne encouraged her many 
supporters that this finally 
might he the year when the 
29-year-old Czech, twice a 
runner-up at Wimbledon and 
without any Grand Slam 
titles, may at last achieve the 

seemingly imachtgwaMp. 

A straight-sets win over 
Romania's Irina Spirlea sets 
her against Venus W illiams 
today. “I am sure Jana wants 
to win mare than anyone.” 
said Williams. But surdly not 
more than Henman 
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Williams duo 
command 
the courts 


Paul Weaver on 

whether the Venus 
factor can produce 
a final ending 


V IRGINIA Ruano-Pas- 
cual must have seen 
her opponent Venus 
Williams, in the same 
way Lady Bracknell was 
viewed in The Importance of 
Being Earnest: “A monster 
without being a myth,” 
Monsters can be most unset- 
tling and. yesterday the 
Spaniard was unsettled 6-3, 
6-1 in only 65 minutes. 

Ruano-Pascual, talented 
and competitive. Is too good 
a player to feel sorry for 
but everyone felt sorry for 
her yesterday. The 18 -year- 
old u ni Hama towered over 
her as though crane- lifted 
Into the little No. 2 court. 

w illiams appeared out of 
scale with her surround- 
ings and fitted only slightly 
better when viewed from 
the more distant competi- 
tors' balcony. The seventh 
seed, who plays Jana No- 
votna In today's quarter- 
finals. is not the sort of Je- 
hovah’s Witness one would 
quickly slam the door on. 

If you can imagine a 
black, right-handed Mar- 
tina Navratilova you will 
have an image of Williams, 
who is the only woman to 
have twice beaten the 
favourite and first seed 
Martina since she 

has been the world No. 1. 
She is not as good as Navra- 
tilova. yet at least, but | 
when she is on top of her 
game and serving and vol- 
leying as she did yesterday 
she can appear as 
formidable. 

Venus Williams mi ght be 
described as a singular 
woman. But she is not. 
There are two of them. Her 
sister Serena is less physi- 
cally commanding and 
ranked 20th in the world 
against Venus’s sixth but 
many say she has the 
greater potential. This is 
Serena’s first year on the 
circuit, and only Venns's 
second, so their rise has 
been astonishing. 

Their exceptional ability, 
together with their noncha- 
lant confidence of scaling 
even greater rankings and, 
in the case of Venus, a with- 
drawn nature, does not 
make them the most popu- 
lar players but they clearly 


Stooping to conquer . . . Venus Williams on her way to a quarter-final against Jana Novotna photograph: frank baron 


must be taken very seri- 
ously indeed. 

Certainly the third, seed 
and double runner-up No- 
votna, who beat the I9th 
seed Irina Spirlea with 
some ease yesterday, will 
go into today's match with 
some apprehension. Hingis 
views Venus as the biggest 
threat in these champion- 
ships. The sisters would 
have become the first sib- 
lings to play each at Wim- 
bledon for 32 years but Se- 
rena retired In her third- 
round match, also against 
Ruano-Pascu a 1. 

There is locker-room talk 
that Serena did not injure 
her leg at all on Monday 
and that she withdrew be- 
cause the family had de- 
rided that this would be Ve- 
nus’s year. 

Venus and Serena talk 
about playing together in 
the final of a Grand Slam. It 
is a declaration of faith, 
talk of such religiously 
based confidence that it 
cannot be described as ar- 
rogance, but in London 
$Wi9, which is not exactly 
a hible belt, it is sometimes 
seen as such. 

Venus, watched by her 
mother who had broken 
her ankle, yesterday 
I reached her third Grand 
Slam quarter-final of the 
year, following her suc- 
cesses at the Australian 
and the French Opens. 
Ruano-Pascual made a 
fight of it in the first set be- 
fore being swept aside in 
the second, seeing her ser- 
vice broken In the third, 
fifth and seventh games. 

Williams won the Llpton 
Championship In Key Bis- 
cayne, which in the United 
States at least is considered 
the fifth Grand Slam, beat- 
ing wiwg ift in the semi-fin- 
als. She has also beaten 
Anna Kournikova and the 
world No. 2 Lindsay Daven- 
port this year, not that she 
seems to care who she 
plays. 

“My mother keeps asking 
me who I'm playing next 
but l never know. When the 
draw is made I Just look for 
myself and Serena and see 
who my immediate oppo- 
nent is. Serena and I both 
thought we were playing 
different people. We just 
play matches and don't 
look at the draw. I didn’t 
even know that Novotna 
was in my half.” 

Then she smiles vaguely. 
You can understand why 
she is so annoying. 


Henman hopes Czech will bounce I Ivanisevic answers his critics 


Stephen Bierfey assesses British No. 2’s 
chances against the unpredictable Korda 


F OR the third successive 
year Tim Henman 
stands one match away 
from a Wimbledon semi- 
final. Against Todd Martin 
of the United States In 1996. 
and Germany’s Michael 
Stich last year, he was over- 
whelmed both by his quar- 
ter-final opponents and the ; 
occasion. This time he be- 
lieves it will be different. j 
The British No. 2 has not I 
been playing especially 
well, save for the first set- 
and-a-half against Austra- 
lia’s Pat Rafter , but his 
mental approach to these 
championships has never 
wavered. He has always be- 
lieved he could reach the 
last four ever since the 
draw was announced. 


Petr Korda the Monte 
Carlo-based Czech is a very 
unpredictable: one match 
displaying brilliance be- 
yond the capabilities of al- 
most any other player on 
the circuit, the next drift- 
ing aimlessly to Ignomini- 
ous defeat 

As Rafter said after los- 
ing to Henman: “You never 
know with Petr. He can 
have some horrors.” Hen- 
man will hope so. The two 
have met four times previ- 
ously, the most recent 
being at the Lipton Champi- 
onships in Key Blscayue 
ihiH March when Henman 1 
won 6-4, 6-4 on his way to 
the semi-finals. 

That particular day did I 
not see Korda at anything 


near his best, although 
Henman was Just beginning 
to discover a rich seam of 
form. Korda has twice 
beaten him, in Milan and 
Doha, but perhaps signifi- 
cantly their one previous 
Grand Slam encounter saw 
Henman defeat the Czech 
6-7, 7-6. 6-3. 6-4 in the first 
round of the 1996 Austra- 
lian Open. 

Until this year’s Austra- 
lian Open, when he de- 
feated Chile's Marcelo Rios 
In the final, Korda was 
reckoned to be the most 
gifted men's player never 
to have won a Grand Slam. 
Like Goran Ivanisevic he 
possesses an infinite 
capacity to self-destruct. 

By his own standards 
Korda’s passage to the last 
eight has been smooth, 
with only one set dropped. 
Chasing out wide at 6-6 in 
the third set of his fourth- 


round mateh against John 
van Lottum of the Nether- 
lands he lost his footing 
and collapsed. 

Far some minutes it 
seemed he might not be 
able to continue. However, 
displaying a rare resolve, 
be won the tie-break, imme- 
diately punching the air 
with joy and relief Forti- 
tude in the face of adversity 
is not his trademark, so 
there is some reason to sup- 
pose he fancies his chances 
against Henman 

Ironically, Tony Pickard; 
until last week Greg Ru- 
sedski’s coach, used to do 
the same job for Korda. 
“He’s my friend,” said 
Korda. “I know that when- 
ever I need something he's 
always there.” Henman 
will hope that all Pickard 
can offer Korda on this oc- 
casion will be words of 
consolation. 


lUchard Jago 

Cl ■ TS NOT easy for me to 

■ bear all thi s talking,” 

■ Goran Ivanisevic com- 
plained last week about the 
gossip claiming he was gone 
and could not come back. 
Most of it should have been 
silenced yesterday by the 7-5, 
6-3, 3-6, 7-6 victory over Todd 
Martin which took the engag- 
ingly eccentric Croat to the 
quarter-finals of a Grand 
Siam tour namen t for the first 
time in six attempts. 

It was hard to believe that 
the best grass-court player of 
the current era never to have 
won Wimbledon had (dipped 
to 25 in the world this month; 
hard, that is. until Ivanisevic 
got himself into a position to 
win. Then the man who last 
year served more aces and 
smashed more rackets than 
any leading player once more 


became as liable as ever to 
walk a tightrope between con- 
trol and collapse. 

A set and a break up, he 
became embroiled in a growl- 
ing dialogue with the umpire 
over a line decision. “I told 
you I saw it,” said the official 
“Yes, you saw it and you'll 
overrule next Wimbledon," 
chuntered Ivanisevic, and fol- 
lowed it with two successive 
double faults. 

The man who had served 44 
aces on Monday now strug- 
gled to produce them, deliver- 
ing fewer aces than double 
faults. 

It partly -explained why 
Ivanisevic laboured to put 
away an opponent who might 
have turned the match 
around had he grabbed one of 
three break points presented 
to him at 5-5 in the fourth set 
This crisis game saw Ivanise- 
vic at his craziest, attempting 
a half-volley between his legs. 


serving three double faults 
and escaping with an ace and 
two first-serve winners. 

Ivanisevic says this is his 
best chance for six years to 
win Wimbledon. He and Mark 
FhHippoussis agreed hot to 
play doubles together here on 
the ground that it might 
prove too much. Results have 
proved the decision wise. 

“I hope he beats Sampras so 
we can play together — In the 
gtn gigft final." Ivanisevic said 
after Phflippoussis's 5-7, 6-1. ! 
6-3, 6-3 win over Jason Stol- 
tenberg which earned him a i 
quarter-ftnal with the I 
champion. 

Fhflippoussis was so de- 
pressed after a year in which 
his father contracted cancer. 
his form plummeted and he 
fell out with the Davis Cup 
captain John Newcambe that 
he spoke of withdrawing Cram 
Wimbledon- Now he is think- 
ing of winning it. 
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Ivanisevic . . . on a tightrope 


Lloyd brushes up on paint technology 

4j*OME people paint the | ing tie at Nottingham to | matches may be moved L 
Wtown red but David Lloyd, I September and Lkjyd is pre- doors. So Lloyd, who has bee 


Yesterday’s results 


Wtown red but David Lloyd, 
Britain's Davis Cup captain, 
is planning to paint Notting- 
ham's courts green. 

Britain are due to play In- 
dia to a World Group qualify- 


ing tie at Nottingham to 
September and Lloyd is pre- 
pared for all eventualities. 

The Nottingham tie will be 
staged on a cement court out- 
doors. like those at the OS 
Open, but if it rains the 
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matches may be moved In- 
doors. So Lloyd, who has been 
studying the form of India’s 
t . pander Paes and Mahesh 
Bbupathi at Wimbledon, said: 

Tm having extra coats of 
paint put down on all the in- 
door courts to make them the 
same speed as the outdoor 
ones. 

“Modern technology is 
wonderful. Did you know that 
you can now paint cement 
COUrtS to malra them exactly 
the same speed, indoor or out. 

I’ve got to keep Greg and Tim 
happy.” 

Wimbledon's attendance re- 
cord is to danger of overhaul 
despite the dreadful weather. 

The present record of 436531 
was set last year and included 
31594 spectators who went 
along on the middle Sunday. 

For the normal schedule of 
13 days a record of 405,327 was 
also set in 1997. This year, 
without a middle Sunday, at- 
tendances over the first six 
days were 21,498 up on 12 
months ago. 

If the Venus and Serena 
Williams of the United States 
ever meet in the Wimbledon 
women’s singles final they 
will not be the first sisters to 
do so. That distinction be- 
longs to Maud and Lilian Wat- 
son. who went head to bead 
for the title in 1884, the first Krajicek . . . knee problems 
year that women were threaten progress beyond 
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allowed to compete. 


today’s quarter-finals 


Men’s Singles 

Holder: P Sampras (US, 1) 
Fourth round 
f S w wta in capitals! 

a mumevic (cm iq at t Martin (usj 
7-e. s-3. 3-a r-6: n khajk™ ( nb»i. b> 
M w Forralra (SA) 6-5. 6-3, 7-R P SAM- 
PttAS (US. 1) M S Grasfean |FrJ 6-3. 6-4, 
e-4: D B a n gnfaa ttl ruj M F Clavst (Sp) 
r-6. 6-1. 6-4: J Tl— fill* (Noth) trt M 
lemon (Swe) 4-6. 6-3, 6-3. 6-8: M FM- 
IfripiW— l l (Aua) H J SURonbarg (Airs) 

5 -T. 6-1. 6-3, 6-3. 

Men's Doubles 

Holders: T A Woodbrldge/ 

M Woodforde (Aus) 

S econd round 

J BJOHKMAN/P ncm Om/Aufl. S) i 
bt Q StanonVK unyeu (SA) 6-3, 7-6: v 
KAFZUUKOV/D VACCK (RuU/Cz. 7) K B 
Coupe® Diluda (US) 6-1. 6-4; o jam- I 
SOWF HOHTMA (US. 8) » G Kones/J 
Tarango (Hun/UBI 6-2. 7-6. J CTlmnlntnhi 
I rn OwHU (VIS! bt M BHUPATHUL PAE6 
(India. 3} *-0. 7-6, 8-4; T A WOOD- 
MMM WOOOPORDB (Aus. 2} M T 
MvtkiM 0-Brten (US) 7-6. S-A 

Third round 

J RLTUMH/P HAMM UtS (Natl). 1|MS 
STOLLE/C SUK (AwWCz. 161 6-4. 6-4: ■ 
WWtm /B LEMM (SAAJS. 4) M C 
HagsenVP Rohw (SA) 7-6. 6-6; p au- 
■nUTWB VINTON 1USML 0) bt M 
DAMU/j QHABB (CZAJS. 6) 7-6. 6-2. 

Men's Over-35 
Doubles 

Holders: M J BatesIR Krlshnan 
(GB/ India) 

Round Robin 

K bmlC J Van Itatdbm'il (U3JSA) bt 
L SMnurr Smki (US/CZJ B- 2. 6-1; a Dan- 
omMrfD Manor (US/SA) MAM Jorratt/J R 
SmlBt (OS) 6-8, S-6. 6-3; A Jarnrd/J n*»- 
troNi (Sum) M A Amrtmyv AmntraV (t tv- 
da) 6 - 1 . 6-X M B ■ ifcH B imaO N/P nan- 
lag (Aua/USJ bt M Bahrain UP Dupre (Iran/ 

US) 6-4. 6-8; U J bmm/B Kriabnaa (GB/ 


India} bt P B MtfJainara/P F McNsmee 
(Aue) B-2. 6-4; C Oomd at m/C J Mo* - 
taM (GB) bt B QUbert/H Pfteter (US] 0-4. 

6-4. a Mayor /T Wmm (US) HJB f%- 

porald/W Mosur (Aus] }-fl. 6-8. 7-6: K 
Ha dUH o (US) bt H GumtMrdt/B 

Toraczy (SMtz/Hun) 6-3. 6-4. 

Men's Over-45 
Doubles 

M C Hiwi r /rn B 6* a a. a rt (US) KNA 
Fraser /FI J Frovrley (Aua) 6-0. 6-* R L 
HHn (Aus) Dl R C Lug/3 R , 
Smith (US! 6-3. 6-4: A A KwrtlTMH 
(US) tKJO Neacpmbe/A 0 Roche (Aua) 
6-3, 4-6. 6-3: B B ConfrM/T R QnMi i 
MB (US) DtH A JHewftUFD McMillan (SA) i 
6-1. 6-3; J H Aoim L Stoa fch n u (CaUW/US) I 
bt M Ciu/M Santana (OB/Sp) 6-1. 6-6; K R i 
6— M iff • MeRe (Aus) bt ) Naatasa/T 
S OMcer (florn/Notfi) 6-1. 4-0 ret J O Al- 
«n*»/7 C DeM (Aim) bt J Kodes/A 
! Metrwve!) (Czfftus) 4-6. 6-3. 6-3; O K 
DawWaoB/K C Ay wW a (Aus/SA) WJW 
Feover/R TaylOf (OBI 4-6. 7-fi. 6-3. 

Women's Singles 

Holder. M Hingis (Svritz) 

.Fourth round 

■ Wtow (Svritz. II M T Tanasuoam 
(Thaj 6-3, 6-2: J MOVOTHA (Cz. 3) bt I 
SPIRLEA (Ram. ») 6-2. 6-3; V WUlMtt 
(US. 7! bt V Huano PaacuM (Wi) 6-3. 6-1; A 
SANCHEZ VfCAWO (Sp, 57 bt D VAN 
ROOST (BOi. IS) 3-6. 6-3, 6-2. 

Women's Doubles 

Holders: G Fernandez/ 

N Zvereva (US/Bela) 

Fi r st round 

R BotalMwa/C I nhM W af (Ci/GeO bt B 
Smltn/J Ward I OB) 6-2. 7-5: R OrudaK) 
WA »aw (li/US) M S APPELUANS/M ORE- 
MANS (Bal/Neth. tin 5-7, 6-1. 9-7J L H 
MUMes/c Hh (U 81 bt l Oomxtiatsgukn 
Spinee (Ar«/Ram| B-3. 4-6. n-fl. 

Second round 

1 LBSHOVTSHVA/A SUCMVAMA (Rua/ 
Japan) bt X Kactneendt/E Tatarteave (Autf 


Uv) 6-e. B-2; L A DAWMKMrrnl ZWBR- 
m (US/Bela, 2) tt A Fraz tor/K BcMufco- , 
Ur (US) 6-1,4-fl, 6-3; CO RARCtAV/K A | 
OUBC (Aim. 14) bt K Kunce/C Morariu 
(Alxs/US) 8-2. 4-8. 6-3; m KLRMUTA/M | 
•KYAtm (Japan, 11) M S JeyoaeelaiVR , 
SJmpson (Can) 6-4. 6-3. A J CoMnr/S 
TniuJ (SA/Frt bt O Berabanartrihora/E H I 
De Lone (BelO/US) 6-2, 7-6; S Rvrfasa/L 
Hootahro (WArti) bt M OrzybawHcO/r Tan- 
asugam (Puimial) 6-1. 6-2; A SANCHEZ 
VtCAIHO/H SUKOVA (SpICz. 3) bt C 
DhmWn/C Lon (FO 7-6, 7-5: V USUKUC 
M vn (tndofNatn. 5) Dt R Bot*ova/c 
Schneider (Czraer) 3-8. 6-3. 6-4: ■ HM- 
am*J NOVOTNA (SinteCz, 1] bt T Krt- 
zan)K Srebotnlk ISto) 4-8. 6-1. 6-2 L ■ 
WnMaO/r FUib (US) bt A FUSAI/N TAU- 
ZIAT (Ft. 4) 6-2. 6-1: ■ S H Co— e /J 
Hvlai J na.agla (SeVFr) W (18) V RUANO 
PASCUAUP SUAREZ (Sp/Ara. 10) 6-3. 
6-4. 


Women’s Over-35 
Doubles 

Holders: J M Durle/A E Smith 
(GB/US) 

Round Robin 

» Maii a en / R W Me ilO r (USQA) U M 
Jauaowoe/Y Varmoak (SkwaiiSA) 6-3. 7-6; 
1 IOuea/J C Rna.atl (3A/US) bt R Ceada/ 
0 f Store (USRJatti) 6-1. 6-3: J ■ Dvta/A 
* tab fOBA/S) bt L Choriea/A Hobbs 
(OB) 6-1. 6-1. 

Mixed Doubles 

Holders: C Suk/H Sukova (Cz) 

First round 


K taMMP 1 ohnytfar (Oer/Swttzl M L 
B Jenaen/D A Orehem (US) 6-1. 3-0 roc w 
Btaeh/C Bbaofc (Zim) bt J L DE JAGEFVK 
U ADAMS (SAAIS. II) 5-7. B-2. 6-4; M 
Koa/1 McCTiaa (US/AUB) bt L Plmek/S Kri- 
vMkhm (BawSui) 6-3. 3-6. 6-*: M Bw 
■arri/K Beopart (9A/Netn) M O AOAMS/A 
PU8AI (SA m. 8) 8-4. 3-6. 6-3: P ARianu/ 
N P*m (ATB) bt 0 E SatakxSU U PulDn 
(OB) 6-1. r-C D mum TAJUZXAT 
(Con/Fr. 4) bt P Tramoectil/R P Stubbs 
(Aua) 5-3. 7-* M WnqfVS WH sii is 
(Bola/US) bt G QrantfC CrWtaa (US/Rom) 


6-1. 7-6; C MkhnA A tWoodrafta 
(Gfl) bt L MMitgaruJ Moore (GB) 6-4. 6-2: 
A Otaewaktr/O I ugl— (Rus/Ukr) bt P 
NORVAUC MORARHJ (SA/US. 15) 7-5, 
3-6. 7-5: A K i' a tn i nu re Tt ta t ww 
(AiM/Ukr) bt N BROAD/M DE SWA ROT 
(OOISA. 12) 6-2. 3-6. 6-3. R KaaaWH J 
Pratt (SA/Aus) W C Haooard/N De \ffiuata 
(SA) W B-3. 6-7; D NACPHRRSON/R 
McOU H .I Alt (Aid. 10) W J EoBkUE R Oe 
Lone (Aim/US) b- 3. 6-4. T Viiwn /p 
«aa Rgwt (Bal) bt M Setl/J Lee (US/Talpl 
6-3. 6-3: □ Jormson/S Jeyasoalon (us/ 
can] U D ORSAMC/P TARA Sim (Are, 8) 
®~2 8-7. 5-7; S Mrttanc Km (Aim) MP 
BALBRA1TH/L M RAYMOND (US. 6) 6-0, 

| *■+. ■ SACPWBn. A DAVBHPOHT Rffi. 
16] bt D Wheeton/O Nielsen (US) 7-6. 6-4: 
D BwMn/R l itre* ! (US/Jaoon) bl S Note- 
bnom/M Oremens (Noth) 7-6. 6-4; m 
taMMP LaM (VerVAra) W M TebbuWC Q 
Barclay (Aua) 6-4. 3-6. B-3: J Wdarit Pa 
(US) Bt M OOSTINQiS APPELMANS (Noth/ 
Bel. 14) B-3, 0—4: J DrigaMI H Jalh 
(OB) bl F MontanalC ScnnelOer (USKJor) 
6*3. 6-4; T J MktJIa*pp/L M Malta* (US) 
W K KWneor/N Wyogi I US/ Japan) 7-0. 
Wk 

Second round 

W Artbure/K A Ohm (Aua) bt K UflyatVL 
Goloraa (SA/tt) 6-3. 3-6. 6-3. 
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